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Is the Junior College Idea Useful for Other 


Countries?* 
B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


IT IS AXIOMATIC that society has a major 
stake in education, for basically both na- 
tional survival and advancement depend 
upon an educated citizenry. In particular, 
a democratic society recognizes its de- 
pendence upon the optimum develop- 
ment of its greatest resources, its citizens. 
A nation fails to realize its potential if it 
educates only restricted numbers of its 
young people—and also if those who are 
educated (be th -v the masses, the elite, or 
the masses and the elite) are unprepared 
to meet. the requirements and needs of 
their society. 

To a notable degree the United States 
recognizes the relationships of educational 
institutions to social, political, and indus- 
trial needs. Unprecedented numbers of 
children and young people attend schools 
and colleges, and they have available 
programs of education which recognize a 
wide range of academic, artistic, mechan- 
ical, practical and social abilities—and 
which are planned to meet the vastly 
varied requirements of an advanced tech- 
nological society. 

In contrast with the situation in this 





B. LAMAR JOHNSON is Professor of Higher 
Education, University of California at Los 
Angeles and Director of the UCLA Junior Col- 
lege Leadership Program, under a grant from 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 


country is that in many other nations 
where education—and certainly post- 
secondary education—is limited to a 
favored few chosen perhaps by criteria of 
birth, family, race, wealth, and, in some 
instances, intellectual capacity. And all 
too frequently—again in contrast with the 
United States—education is often largely 
restricted to academic fields to the neglect, 
for example, of pressing demands for the 
engineers and technically trained workers 
needed in an age of technology. 

The developments and achievements of 
American education are increasingly in 
demand for export and exchange, in 
many cases as important components of 
the foreign policy of this nation. Among 
the needs of many other cultures—and 
particularly in underdeveloped nations 
—are those for an education which is 
relevant to national needs. The success of 
the United States in this area suggests the 
value of sharing some of our findings and 
experiences with interested nations 
abroad. With this possibility in mind, I 
should like to explore the possible impli- 
cations of one unit of American educa- 
tion, the junior college, for education in 
other cultures. 


* Adapted from an address at the Western 
Regional Conference on Comparative Educa- 
tion, University of California, Los Angeles, 
February 3, 1961. 
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The two-year college is a rapidly de- 
veloping American institution. With a 
brief history of but little more than half 
a century, the junior college has an enroll- 
ment of almost one million. It is making 
a significant contribution to American ed- 
ucation, but is the junior college idea 
useful for other countries? 

In considering the possible relevance 
of the junior college to education in 
other cultures, it is important to keep in 
mind the goals of the two-year college: 
vocational education, preparation for ad- 
vanced work, general education, guid- 
ance, and community service—including 
the education of adults. In a very real 
sense these objectives are universal in 
nature. Some purposes are, to be sure, 
more pressing in one nation—and other 
goals more urgent in another. 

However, the objectives of the Ameri- 
can junior college embody the hopes and 
aspirations of peoples of the world. They 
are unhampered by national boundaries. 

This presentation will in part be based 
on findings from a relatively recent eight- 
month trip around the world during 
which I visited more than 30 countries 
in Asia, Africa, Europe, the Middle East, 
Australia, and islands of the Pacific and 
during which I served as an American 
Specialist in Higher Education for the 
United States Department of State in 
New Zealand, the Philippines, the Rho- 
desias, Nyasaland, and South Africa. My 
comments will also take into account the 
queries and observations of a sizable 
number of educators from other nations 
—including Nigeria, Republic of Sudan, 
South Africa, Ethiopia, Pakistan, Indo- 
nesia, Thialand, Ceylon, Taiwan, Japan, 
Iran, Turkey, Norway, Australia, and 
England—who, during recent months, 


have conferred with me regarding the 
American junior college and its possible 
implications for education in their home- 
lands. 


SIX POSSIBILITIES 


My travels and observations, confer- 
ences and studies of the community col- 
lege lead me to believe that within the 
philosophy and program of the American 
junior college are concepts and ideas 
which may be useful to other nations as 
they confront new problems and capital- 
ize on emerging opportunities. What are 
some of the pressing educational needs of 
other nations to the meeting of which the 
junior college may contribute? I shall 
propose six. 

First, greatly needed throughout the 
world—but particularly in newly emerg- 
ing states—are schools and colleges which 
prepare students to meet the demands of 
their particular nation and region. Upper 
secondary education in India, Pakistan, 
the Rhodesias, and New Zealand have 
a notably similar pattern and content, 
and yet these nations vary greatly. 

Education is too often divorced from 
national needs. In India, for example, the 
British heritage of university training is 
attracting unprecedented thousands to 
university programs for which they are 
not qualified and to offerings which too 
often are irrelevant to their urgent needs. 
Similarly, in the Philippines there is a 
spate of preparation for law, with thou- 
sands of hopeful aspirants to the bar tak- 
ing courses most of them cannot complete 
—programs which, even for those who 
finish them, tend to lead to employment 
in totally unrelated occupations, perhaps 
as common laborers or machine operators 
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in a pineapple cannery. And yet in both 
India and the Philippines there are unful- 
filled demands for technically trained 
workers. 

In the United States the junior college 
is recognized as a community college 
whose program is planned to meet the 
requirements of the region in which it is 
located. This can and should 
community participation in program 
planning, development and operation, a 
pattern effectively used in many two-year 
colleges. 

Second, there 1s in many nations a need 
for more extensive and effective voca- 
tional education at the upper secondary 
and intermediate college levels. Compel- 
lingly urgent is the demand for techni- 
cally trained workers in underdeveloped 
nations; yet in many countries with the 
greatest need, prejudices and inertia mili- 
tate against the effective development of 
technical vocational education. This is 
understandable in nations where educa- 
tion has largely been reserved for the 


involve 


leisure classes and where higher education. 


has stressed the philosophical disciplines 
—a situation which has resulted in the 
paradox of unemployment among the ed- 
ucated in some nations where few are 
educated. 

Many countries face not only the prob- 
lem of providing effective programs in 
vocational-technical fields, but also hav- 
ing provided such offerings, the problem 
of attracting enrollment. In Rawalpindi, 
Pakistan, for example, I saw a spacious 
and well-equipped technical high school 
which had a capacity of 600 students but 
an enrollement of only 142—and this in a 
nation requiring thousands of technically 
trained workers. 

The American junior college points to 
the possibility of developing high quality, 


vocational programs which command re- 
spect because of their quality and rele- 
vance to personal, community and na- 
tional needs. The two-year college clearly 
has an important role in teaching and 
demonstrating the dignity of work, a con- 
cept which is needed both at home and 
abroad. 

Third, in all parts of the world there 
ts a need for flexibility in education—a 
flexibility which combined with guidance 
and counseling permits students, as they 
mature, to modify their educational plans 
and goals. At Gormonzi, Southern Rho- 
desia, in the pre-university program for 
natives, I was told that out of an entering 
class of 90 only five actually qualified for 
university admission. In Rome, a mother 
with tears in her eyes told me of a lycee 
class with 25 members all of whom were 
completing the 13-year university prepa- 
ration curriculum, and only seven gained 
admittance, she informed me. In Italy 
and in the Rhodesias—and in many other 
countries—it is difficult indeed for chil- 
dren and young people to change their 
educational plans, to move from one cur- 
riculum or program to another. 

In the United States the junior college 
demonstrates the feasibility of providing 
broad and varied offerings in a single insti- 
tution which permits transfer from a voca- 
tional program to a college entrance cur- 
riculum—and vice versa—under a plan 
of realistic counseling and guidance. 

In commenting on the comprehensive 
junior college (as opposed to separate 
technical and academic colleges) and on 
the guidance function of the two-year col- 
lege, a college professor from Basutoland 
observes: 


The operation of separate institutions at the 
same level in the educational ladder implies 
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a system of selection of a high predictive 
value. But it is precisely in the under-de- 
veloped lands that such a system is most dif- 
ficult to develop. An additional argument for 
the comprehensive college is provided by the 
need for continuous guidance and a flexible 
situation whereby later program adjustments 
may be made according to the student’s late- 
emerging aptitudes and interests. For in most 
African communities, the inadequacies of 
educational opportunity and the poor teach- 
ing and poor equipment at high school (to 
say nothing of the cultural poverty of most 
homes) combine to ensure that many talents 
remain hidden and many interests inarticu- 
late at the stage when an American coun- 
selor would be using these signs of potential 
as the means of educational and vocational 
guidance. The comprehensive college, pro- 
vided with an effective guidance service, is 
the best way of ensuring that as many stu- 
dents as possible receive the education most 
suited to them. The salvage function of the 
junior college is likely to play a far more 
prominent role in Africa than in the United 
States... 


The junior college serves a sorting out 
(and also, as Hunter suggests, “a sal- 
vage’) function as it aids students to 
know themselves—their assets and liabili- 
ties—and engage in realistic personal and 
educational planning. The two-year col- 
lege highlights the importance of flexibil- 
ity and the necessity of guidance. 

Fourth, there is a need for identifying 
the essential relationship between general 
and vocational education and for recog- 
nizing that man must be prepared both 
to earn a lwing and to live a full life. The 
two-year college demonstrates the validity 
of an educational program which is 
limited neither to vocational education 


1 Peter Hunter, “The Junior College in 
Under-developed Areas, with Particular Ref- 
erence to Africa.” (Typed manuscript). Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, 1961, pp. 
6-7. 


99 


nor to general education but which rather 
combines in a single institution offerings 
that prepare students both to earn a liveli- 
hood and assume their common responsi- 
bilities in citizenship and adult living. 
Our experience suggests to other nations 
the value of joint programs of vocational 
and general education—types of offerings 
which may eventually help break down 
resistance to greatly needed technical vo- 
cational education. As has been noted 
above, Hunter—with a background of 
teaching in Basutoland and study and ob- 
servation in other parts of Africa—points 
out the contribution which the compre- 
hensive college can make to underde- 
veloped areas. 

Fifth, the education of men and wom- 
en, not simply children and youth, is 
coming to be recognized as a world need 
and opportunity. In commenting on the 
means whereby this need can be met in 
his country, an educator from Ethiopia 
visiting in America recently remarked, 
“The elementary school is below the age 
and dignity of adults and the secondary 
school is not much different. In providing 
adult education a college—including the 
junior college—has an advantage over 
other types of institutions due to its pres- 
tige.” The junior college suggests a means 
of providing education at appropriate 
levels of maturity for adults. 

Sixth, all nations of the world face prob- 
lems of assigning priorities in education. 
How can we best spend such funds as we 
have available? In writing about higher 
education in Korea, Chancellor George 
Stoddard of New York University con- 
siders this problem and makes a sugges- 
tion as he observes: 


A persistent problem in all U.S. aid is the 
extent to which funds should be spread out to 
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cover many educational institutions. How 
thinly can funds be spread out and still be 
effective in aiding universities to reach their 
goals? Are the goals themselves realistic? 
Would it not be better to move steadily in 
the direction of terminal two-year institutes 
of applied arts and sciences under the aegis 
of a university or college? Such institutes 
might well bridge the gap between high 
school and the regular four-year college. They 
would be strong in establishing ‘marketable 
skills’ for able young men and women.? 


ce 


The two-year college provides an “in- 
termediate collegiate” education at an 
economical cost and with the likelihood 
of early returns on funds and efforts in- 
vested. Many of the newly emerging 
national states want the prestige of several 
universities, and yet the cost of several 
such institutions, if properly developed, 
may be prohibitive—nor would their pro- 
grams necessarily be geared to the needs of 
the people. 

The junior college points to a possible 
realistic and immediate approach to 
higher education in many countries—an 
approach which may promise early, if not 
immediate, returns on investments of 
time, money and effort. 

In summary, the junior college suggests 
to all nations of the world—our own in- 
cluded—an ideal to which democracy is 
committed: to make it possible for every 
citizen to be educated and to develop to 
the level of his highest potential. This 
goal, which would also be accepted by 
totalitarian states, is particularly cherished 
in a nation such as ours. It is our ideal 
that every individual should achieve self- 
fulfillment, not simply because of the con- 
tributions he will make to the state, but 


2 George D. Stoddard, “Problems of Higher 
Education in Korea,” School and Society, 88: 
210-211, April 23, 1960, p. 211. 


more particularly because the human per- 
sonality is centrally important in a demo- 
cratic society. Self-realization we recog- 
nize and value in and of itself. To the 
achievement of this ideal the junior col- 
lege contributes through a diversity of 
offerings and programs relevant to the 
needs of communities and their citizens, 
through guidance and counseling and the 
provision of education at a relatively low 
cost. 


OBSERVATIONS FROM ABROAD 


That efforts in this direction may be 
exportable is suggested by the interest in 
the junior college expressed by educators 
from abroad and by recommendations of 
Americans (for example, Stoddard) who 
have studied education in other countries. 

Representative of the views of visiting 
educators are those of Altaf Husain Syed 
who, in commenting on the relevance of 
the junior college idea to education in 
Pakistan, recommends encouraging the 
“higher secondary schools” of his country 

. . to become pioneering experimental in- 

stitutions in which new programs can be de- 
veloped, new ideas tried out. Among plans 
which could be developed under such circum- 
stances are these: 

a. Expand the purposes of the higher sec- 
ondary schools to include vocational 
education, community service, and 
greater emphasis on general education. 

b. Organize higher secondary schools as 
educational and cultural centers for 
their communities—with programs and 
offerings varying from school to school, 
on the basis of the particular needs of 
the area in which the schools are lo- 
cated. 

c. Organize lay advisory committees of 
citizens to work with the school staff in 
planning and developing new offerings 
as well as in improving present pro- 
grams. 

d. Introduce 


into the curriculum voca- 
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tional courses which will prepare stu- 
dents for employment—with such offer- 
ings largely planned on the basis of the 
employment needs and opportunities of 
the community served by the school.® 


Somewhat different, but supportive, 
views are expressed by a committee of 
Indonesian educators whom Noble quotes 
in the report of his survey of higher edu- 
cation in Indonesia: 


The concept of a community college system 
for Indonesia has been considered by a num- 
ber of people . . . Mr. Kusumahatmadja and 
his associates believe that the idea should re- 
ceive full attention, and they have reported 
as follows: 

... In our opinion this kind of institution will 
be very useful for Indonesia. In this country 
(Indonesia) not all of the high school grad- 
uates can be accepted by the universities be- 
cause of the lack of space and instructors, 
while a great many students who have been 
admitted fail in their studies. 

If we establish such a community or junior 
college then those who do not possess the 
ability to study in the university can be given 
a terminal vocational education in order to 
enable them to put into practice immediately 
all they have learned. Also, those who have 
proved they have the ability can be taught 
in courses which are given in the first two 
years of an undergraduate college. 

Such an institution will serve as a filter for 
the students who will continue their study in 
the universities, so that wasting of time and 
money by persons who try to pursue studies in 
the universities without the required capa- 
bility or persistency can be reduced . . .* 


The observations of Syed from Pakis- 
tan and of the committee of Indonesian 


3 Altaf Husain Syed, An Investigation of the 
Implications of Selective Charatceristics of the 
Public Junior College in the United States for 
Education in West Pakistan (Unpublished 
master’s thesis, University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1958), pp. 157-158. 


educators are illustrative of the values the 
junior college idea may have for educa- 
tion in other nations. 

It is clear that the two-year college as 
it has developed in the United States 
should not and cannot be “injected into” 
the educational systems of other countries. 
It may well be—as is suggested by Syed 
for Pakistan—that ideas which are char- 
acteristic of the junior college can be in- 
troduced into existing frameworks of 
education in many lands. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There is in all sections of the world an 
increasing thirst for education and a rec- 
ognition of the importance of education 
for personal and national development. 
Inherent in the needs of most nations— 
recognized in some, latent but neverthe- 
less real in others—are those for more 
education beyond secondary school, in- 
cluding not only that of university type, 
but also education which prepares for the 
technical and semi-professional work 
needed in all parts of the world. Im- 
plicit in these requirements is the de- 
mand for types of education which are 
unhampered by the heavy hand of tradi- 
tion; education which can be adapted to 
the needs of a specific nation and, indeed, 
to those of a particular community; edu- 
cation which provides for a diversity of 
talents and abilities. The provision of this 
type of education is the genius of the 
junior college in America. Clearly, this 
institution can have profound implica- 
tions for education in other cultures. 


Elmer R. Noble, An Appraisal of State 
Universities of Indonesia (Mimeographed), 
The Department of Education, Instruction, 
and Culture, and the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, Djakarta, 1960, p. 8. 

















The Present Problems of California Junior 
Colleges in Enrolling Students in 
Appropriate Courses 


DONALD A. BIGGS 


ACCORDING to some writers, the most pres- 
sing problem confronting two-year Cali- 
fornia community colleges is their alarm- 
ing attrition rate. Since California junior 
colleges are committed philosophically 
and legally to assist in the development of 
all young men and women to their 
fullest possible extent, the drop-out 
problem is made more complex. As a 
result, junior college administrators and 
faculty are beginning to ask the question, 
“Ts our open door a license to fail?” 

Engelhard has suggested that the an- 
swer to the problem of the high attrition 
rate lies in a well-developed testing pro- 
gram. Williamson expands on this point 
by saying that junior college guidance 
workers need to do more than give tests 

. they also need to gain knowledge 
about the probability of a student’s suc- 
cess in specific courses. 

The problem of enrolling students in 
appropriate courses is also related to an- 
other problem, that of scholastic stand- 
ards. In a recent issue of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, Horton states: 





DONALD E. BIGGS is Coordinator of Test- 
ing and Counseling and an instructor in the 
Department of Psychology at Marymount Col- 
lege, Palos Verdes Estates, California. 

This article was completed as a research 
project under Dr. B. Lamar Jehnson and Dr. 
Frederick Kintzer of UCLA. 


. in many community colleges, acadeinic 
standards in transfer curriculums have de- 
teriorated in the twenty years between 1940 
and 1960, or at least they have deteriorated 
relative to state university standards. 


He goes on to make a pertinent point con- 
cerning solving this problem of improving 
scholastic standards: 


Although it is clear that the major part of the 
solution to the problem of raising scholarship 
standards lies within the faculty, it is also 
true that certain administrative actions may 
contribute to the solution. The first of these 
actions relates to student counseling. The de- 
velopment of an adequae pre-testing program 
can provide counselors with proper data to 
use in guiding students into a transfer or 
terminal curriculum depending upon where 
their talents lie. . . . The whole area of admis- 
sion and enrollment practices affects the solu- 
tion to the problem. By setting up remedial 
and transfer courses and screening students 
into the proper courses, those students need- 
ing remedial work may be salvaged and those 
capable of transfer can attend classes main- 
taining high scholarship standards. 


He suggests that studies should be con- 
ducted to determine effective ways of 
screening students into the remedial and 
transfer sections of the basic academic 
subjects. 

The community college guidance 
worker has an important role to play in 
this problem of enrolling students in ap- 
propriate courses and curriculums, for 
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one criterion of a junior college guidance 
program is that it aids students in their 
learning whether these students are in a 
transfer, adult education or terminal cur- 
riculum. Thus, the counselor’s job is to 
assist students in making sound decisions 
as to the courses they should study, which 
would result in students’ successfully 
learning the material in the courses they 
take. 

In the fall of 1960, the Guidance and 
Student Personnel Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association became 
concerned about the question, “What are 
the present problems of the California 
junior colleges in the area of enrolling 
students in appropriate courses?” In order 
to gain some insight into this problem, the 
committee wrote to the dean of students 
of each California junior college asking 
for their suggestions. 

These letters were an initial step in an 
extensive statewide survey of the two-year 
community colleges. Specifically, each 
California junior college dean was asked 
to respond to five questions: 


1. What procedures are you finding effective 
in placing students in courses or programs 
appropriate for them ? 

2. What studies (if any) have you made of 
the value of test scores, high school trans- 
scripts, course grades and the like in 
predicting student success in courses or 
programs? 

3. What plans which you do not at present 
follow would you like to use (and perhaps 
propose for the future) in placing students 
in courses and programs appropriate for 
them? 

4. What studies would you like to have made 
as an aid to providing a basis for enrolling 
students in courses and programs appro- 
priate for them? 

9. Do you have any additional problems, 
(for example, the use of probationary 
status in guidance, the counseling of 


adults, etc.) which you would like to sug- 
gest that the committee study in addition 
to the problem with which this letter is 
concerned? 


RESULTS 


Answers were received from 34 of the 
67 California junior colleges who were 
sent letters. This indicates roughly 51 per 
cent return and will be considered ade- 
quate for purposes of a pilot study. In 
order to analyze the returns, results are 
grouped into five areas based on the five 
questions asked. 

I. Methods Used by California Junior 
Colleges in Enrolling Students in Ap- 
propriate Courses or Programs. 

Tests seemed to be the major procedure 
used by the California junior colleges for 
class enrollment and sectioning. The 34 
colleges listed a total of 30 different pro- 
grams or curriculums in which they used 
tests for screening; two-thirds of the pro- 
grams listed were related to the transfer 
curriculum. 

Seventy per cent of the colleges stated 
that they use tests for purposes of enroll- 
ing students in appropriate English 
courses. There are a total of nine different 
tests used, but the most popular one is the 
Cooperative English Test, used by 54 per 
cent of the group. 

A second important subject in which 
tests are used for screening purposes is in 
the area of mathematics. Fifty per cent of 
the colleges administer tests to students 
before they may enroll in any mathe- 
matics course. The deans reported using 
five different tests in their schools; the 
largest percentage (47 per cent) use sub- 
ject matter examinations developed by 
their own departments, 

One-fourth of the group uses tests to 
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screen students before they may take any 
course work in the transfer curriculum. 
They use a total of six different tests, no 
one of which seems especially popular. 

Fifteen per cent of the colleges state 
that they use tests as a criterion for enroll- 
ing entering students in a type of re- 
stricted or limited program. Two tests 
were mentioned as being used, the most 
popular of which seems to be the 8.C.A.T. 
II. California Junior College Institu- 

tional Studies of the Value of Various 
Criteria for Predicting Academic 
Achievement. 

Twenty-six per cent of the junior col- 
lege deans who responded stated that 
their institutions had not conducted any 
studies concerning the predictive validity 
of various selection criteria. The remain- 
ing colleges reported a total of 48 different 
types of studies that had been made at 
their institutions. 

A large proportion of these studies (34 
per cent) concerned the predictive valid- 
ity of various tests in respect to achieve- 
ment in college freshman English. The 
largest number of studies done concerned 
the validity of various predictors for the 
criterion of cumulative grade point aver- 
age. Eighty per cent of these studies were 
specifically related to the predictive valid- 
ity of scholastic aptitude tests ; the remain- 
ing were related to the use of high school 
grade point average as a predictor. 

One institution reported a study con- 
cerning the validity of various predictors 
for the terminal curriculum. The remain- 
ing studies were directly concerned with 
the transfer curriculum. 

Forty-four per cent of the junior col- 
leges who responded to the questionnaire 
also included copies of research studies 
completed at their institutions. About 


one-half of these concerned the validity of 
various predictors for freshman English 
grades, and the remaining concerned the 
predicting of over-all academic achieve- 
ment in the transfer curriculum. The re- 
sults of the studies give some evidence 

that the Cooperative English Test has a 

significant amount of predictive validity 

for freshman English grades in California 
junior colleges. 

The results of the studies concerning 
predicting over-all academic achievement 
in junior college give some indication that 
the S. C. A. T. or the A. E. C. have sig- 
nificant predictive validity for this group 
of institutions. In addition, two pilot 
studies were completed by colleges con- 
cerning the effectiveness of placing stu- 
dents in restricted programs if they have 
either low test scores or a low high school 
grade point average. 

III. Future Plans for More Effective 
Student Enrollment Procedures in 
California Junior Colleges 

Approximately 69 per cent of the sam- 
ple responded to the question on enroll- 
ment procedures and suggested a total of 
38 ways in which to improve these pro- 
cedures. About one-half of the plans in- 
volved limiting the classes or curriculums 
in which students may enroll. Twenty-one 
per cent of the plans were centered on 
conducting institutional research on the 
problems of enrolling students in appro- 
priate courses. 

IV. Suggested Studies Concerning the 
Improving of California Juntor Col- 
lege Enrollment Procedures 

Forty-four per cent of the junior col- 
leges in the sample offered no suggestions 
as to possible studies that could be made; 
39 studies were suggested by those who 
did respond. Eighteen per cent suggested 
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that California junior college norms be 

developed for the S. C. A. T. and the new 

Cooperative English Test. In addition, 26 

per cent of the group suggested the need 

for a study which would help determine 
the “best” combination of scores and rec- 
ords for predicting success in the transfer 

program and ultimate graduation from a 

four-year college or university. Of the 39 

studies suggested by the representatives of 

the junior colleges, three were related di- 

rectly to problems of enrolling students in 

the terminal curriculum. 

V. Additional Problems Concerning En- 
rolling Students in Appropriate 
Courses 

Twenty colleges provided a total of 28 

problems considered to be worthy of 
study. The problem mentioned most often 
was concerned with probation policies. 
Some colleges suggested a need for a state- 
wide junior college policy on the criteria 
for placing students on probation. A sec- 
ond problem mentioned with some fre- 
quency was related to methods of organiz- 
ing and administering guidance programs 
in the two-year community college. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Any interpretations or generalizations 
made from the findings of this pilot study 
must be considered tentative. One reason 
is that the author had to “interpret” the 
respondents’ answers in terms of a limited 
acquaintance with the California public 
junior college. Second, the persons re- 
sponding to the questionnaire did not al- 
ways answer each question directly, and 
in many instances there were indications 
that the questions were hurriedly an- 
swered and perhaps misinterpreted. 
Third, the limited number of returns does 


not represent an adequate sample of the 
California junior college situation. 

From the responses made by the various 
junior college student personnel adminis- 
trators there appeared to be several un- 
derlying themes one of which was great 
concern with enrollment of transfer stu- 
dents. Junior college guidance workers 
should be equally interested in enrolling 
a “hand-minded” student in appropriate 
courses as well as a “book-minded” one; 
yet this tentative survey indicates that 
about 90 per cent of the junior college 
workers who replied were mostly con- 
cerned with the problem of enrolling the 
“transfer” student in appropriate courses. 
As an example, the prediction of global 
achievement in the transfer curriculum 
and achievement in the transfer freshman 
English course is at the top of the list of 
problems of guidance workers answering 
the survey and also appears to be the 
leading subject for present research. 

Another important theme is one that 
relates to the “open door policy” of the 
California public junior college. There is 
a growing concern about this policy and 
an interest in modifying it. One of the 
causes of this concern is the high junior 
college attrition rate and the seeming de- 
creasing level of academic excellence in 
the transfer curriculum. This concern is 
reflected in the definite interest of the re- 
spondents in such subjects as probation, 
limiting student enrollment in certain 
classes or curriculums. “How valid are the 
junior college guidance worker’s tools for 
prediction?” This study indicates that 
there is very limited information among 
the colleges as to the predictive validity of 
the tools they are presently using but a 
desire to improve this situation. 














The Experimentation Needed in Teaching 
Larger Numbers of Students 


SIDNEY G. TICKTON 


I'M MAKING this speech as a substitute for 
Mr. Philip H. Coombs, Program Director 
of the Education Division of the Ford 
Foundation who has just been appointed 
Assistant Secretary of State for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs. When he 
asked me to talk with you he told me that 
the topic would be “The Need for Experi- 
mentation in Teaching Larger Numbers 
of Students.” However, on the program 
that came in the mail, the topic was “The 
Experimentation Needed in Teaching 
Larger Numbers of Students.” After look- 
ing over these two titles, I decided that the 
best thing to do was to speak on both 
topics—and to make each statement short 
enough so that together they would fit 
into the time allotted. 


I. The Need for Experimentation in 
Teaching Larger Numbers of Students 


During the past year I was detailed from the 
Education Division of the Ford Foundation to 
act as staff director for the Committee on 
Higher Education in New York State, of 
which Mr. Heald, the President of the Ford 
Foundation, was chairman, and John Gardner 
of Carnegie and Marion Folsom, formerly 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
were the other two members. The Commit- 
tee’s report to the Governor and Board of Re- 
gents, made about the middle of November, 





SIDNEY G. TICKTON is a Consultant with 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


is the basis for the debate in our state and the 
potential action now being considered by the 
legislature. 

During the activities of my Committee, a 
number of facts and figures were assembled 
which are relevant to today’s discussion. They 
concern the problems of higher education in 
America today, tomorrow, and in the genera- 
tion ahead. They take the generation as the 
limiting factor in time because it is long 
enough ahead to allow the forces just starting 
to move far enough so that they can be con- 
sidered in terms of a discernible trend. 

These facts and figures show that in the 
generation ahead the problems of higher edu- 
cation will be influenced dramatically by five 
great factors. They are: 

1. the birthrate since the beginning of the war 

2. the increased desire to go to college 

3. the increased capacity .o go to college 

4.a further shift in the center of educational 
influence from private to public institutions 

5.a complete turnaround in the competitive 
position of well-qualified faculty members. 


There are a few words that should be 
said about each of these factors. 
1. The Birthrate 
The birthrate started to rise in 1942 and 
1943, and reached new highs shortly after 
the end of the war. It has been at high levels 
in each year thereafter. Starting this year 
and continuing far into the future, an in- 
creasing number of young people are be- 
coming eighteen years of age and are finish- 


ing high school. 





Editor’s Note: This speech and those that 
follow were delivered at the 41st Annual AAJC 


Convention. 
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2. Increased Desire to Go to College 
During the past few years there has been 
an increasing proportion of young people 
who desire to go to college—not necessarily 
for four years, but certainly for a sub- 
stantial period beyond the high school. In 
many states the proportion going on to 
college is already about 50 per cent of the 
high school graduates and can be expected 
to increase further—how far nobody knows 
but certainly to much higher levels than 
in previous years. 
. Increased Capacity to Go to College 
In recent years there is an increasing capa- 
ity to go to college as a result of the in- 
creased national income and its wide dis- 
persion among the people. This has reduced 
the need for parents to require children to 
support themselves or augment the family 
income after they finish high school. It is 
reflected in the fact that parents can now 
consider a college education for a child as 
a kind of “consumer good,” the purchase 
of which can be an alternative to the 
purchase of a new car, a long vacation trip, 
a new home, etc. 


OS 


As a result of these three factors—the 
increased number of young people, the in- 
creased desire to go to college, and the in- 
creased capacity to afford a college educa- 
tion—we can expect a doubling in enroll- 
ment in ten years nationwide, a tripling in 
25 years, and a quadrupling in 35 years. 
For some states such as California, with 
its population boom, the quadrupling in 
the number of college students can be ex- 
pected sooner. 


4. Further Shift in the Center of Educational 
Influence 
Once all colleges were private. With the 
establishment of the land grant system, 
private college influence lessened. At the 
present time, private colleges and universi- 
ties enroll about 41 per cent of the college 
and university students in this country, with 
the range running from, say, 80 per cent 
private in Massachusetts and 60 per cent in 
New York to less than 10 per cent in Ari- 


zona, New Mexico, Nevada and some other 
small population states. 

As enrollment increases, a large proportion 
of the increase will be concentrated in 
public institutions. Private institutions will 
expand but not proportionately, and it is 
reasonable to expect that the share of en- 
rollment in private institutions will drop 
from two-fifths now to one-fifth in 25 years 
and to one-tenth in 35 years. With this 
decline their influence can be expected to 
lessen further, in some states more than in 
others. 


5. A Complete Turnaround in the Competi- 


tive Position of Well-Qualified Faculty 

Members 
For many years potential faculty members 
were in oversupply and were available when 
needed. As a consequence, faculty salaries 
were low relative to the economy. 
With the increasing student body there is 
going to be a heavily increased demand for 
faculty members with Ph.D.’s and im- 
portant writing and research experience. 
Salaries will go up substantially as the com- 
petition increases. This is already happen- 
ing—for the country as a whole salaries are 
increasing $800 to $1,000 a year on the 
average for full professors, with big jumps 
of $2,000 to $6,000 reported from time to 
time. A significant number of top faculty 
members at the leading universities are now 
in the $20,000-$25,000 a year bracket— 
for their academic activities alone. 
No one is unhappy to hear that faculty 
members are being paid better but the net 
consequence to the college budget is a 
rapidly expanding cost of education. If 
present practices continue and _ student- 
faculty ratios remain where they are, the 
problem of financing, which is already dif- 
ficult, will become enormous. 


These five factors can be expected to 
change the face of higher education in 
America in the generation immediately 
ahead. The changes will be major ones— 
not minor ones. Two big changes that will 
interest you can be foretold today. They 
are: 
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1. the decline in the future potential of a 
number of the weaker private liberal arts 
four-year colleges and universities; and 

2. a rapid expansion in many states of the posi- 
tion, influence, and educational effective- 
ness of public junior colleges. 


There are a few words that can be said 
about each of these prospective changes. 


1. The Decline of Weaker Private Colleges 
For some private colleges and universities 
the changes in the higher education outlook 
that are about to take place will threaten 
their actual existence—bluntly for some of 
them we are talking about a matter of life 
or death. 

No one doubts that the increase in the total 
enrollments, the total number of students 
enrolled in each private college and uni- 
versity will grow. However, there is no 
reason to believe that all the present four- 
year private institutions of higher education 
will be operating as private four-year col- 
leges and universities a decade hence. 

We live in a competitive world, a world 
marked by change and ferment, a world in 
which good organizations, good industries, 
good practices fall by the wayside as they 
fail to meet the competitive test. They may 
have been good in the past but they were 
not good enough. 

For example, during the past few years, 
during the greatest economic boom in the 
history of our country we witnessed the 
passing of some old friends—high quality 
friends, too. De you remember Collier’s 
magazine, the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, The First National Bank of New 
York, The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany? And we are soon to see the disap- 
pearance of Capital Airlines. 

Some of these friends failed, some merged, 
some changed their identity—but whatever 
the cause they are no longer with us. 
Despite their many differences from busi- 
ness organizations, colleges and universities 
live in a competitive world. They are sub- 
ject to the same principles of business 
management, economics and finance that 
apply to industrial corporations. But col- 


leges do not conduct themselves as busi- 
nesses. They run big deficits and depend 
upon charitable contributions to make up 
the operating deficit. 

An unsentimental observer must conclude 
therefore that if present practices continue 
—and it is reasonable to expect that they 
will—and if competition for the gift dollar 
increases, some of our weaker private four- 
year colleges and possibly universities will 
pass from the scene during the next ten or 
twenty years. 

They will merge, become state institutions, 
junior colleges or vocational schools or they 
will just close up. 

Whatever they do, they will not be with us 
in the same form a decade or two from now. 
A year ago this statement would have been 
pure theory, but today there are examples 
to cite. I know of five colleges and uni- 
versities which have negotiated with state 
institutions or state governments during the 
past year for the purpose of being taken 
over. One of these has been in the news- 
papers. It is the University of Buffalo, a 
private university, with a medical school, 
dentistry school, pharmacy school and law 
school, and schools of nursing, education, 
social work, business administration and 
engineering, which would like to become 
the state university unit in western New 


York. 


. Expansion of Junior Colleges 


The Heald Committee observed that many 
state commissions looking into the position 
of higher education in the future were im- 
pressed by the student-handling potential 
of junior colleges. 
My committee was also impressed. We esti- 
mated in our report that in New York State 
there would be 
a tripling of full-time student enroll- 
ments in community colleges in five years, 
a six-time multiplication in ten to 15 
years and, 
an eight-time multiplication in 15 to 20 
years. 


~ We estimated that the number of full-time 


students in New York State will rise from 
16,000 now to 100,000 to 125,000 full- 
time students within 15 to 20 years. Part- 
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time students will be in addition to these 

numbers. 

Off the record I believe we understated the 

potential. 

Against the background of these estimates 

the Heald Committee proposed that 

(a) existing community colleges be larger; 

(b) new two-year community colleges be 
built; 

(c) “university parallel” programs be in- 
corporated in the curriculums of all 
community colleges; and 

(d) the state provide a greater share of 

the money for community colleges in 
the future than in the past. 

In addition the Committee suggested that 

(a) enrollment capacity of all colleges and 
universities should be expanded by bet- 
ter space utilization and by year-round 
operation of campuses; 

(b) students should be encouraged to at- 
tend classes the year round and to ob- 
tain degrees in a shorter period of time 
than is now customary; and 

(c) students should be encouraged to ob- 
tain college credit by taking state-wide 
examinations at the college level. 

My committee envisioned a great increase 
in the importance of junior colleges in New 
York State in the generation ahead. A similar 
change can be expected in other states. Under 
the circumstances it behooves junior college 
executives the country over to figure out how 
their institutions can handle the increased 
number of students without a proportionate 
increase in both costs and personnel. 

With this in mind I come to my second 
topic: 


II. Experimentation Needed in Teaching 
Larger Numbers of Students 


With the kind of outlook that I have 
just described for the decade ahead, ad- 
ministrators and faculties in higher educa- 
tion must make efficient use of the re- 
sources now available at our colleges and 
universities and must utilize every new 
idea, technique or method which will 
make it possible to achieve higher educa- 


tional goals and to achieve them economi- 
cally. 

This requires something which until 
now, however, we just haven’t had in edu- 
cation; that is, a sympathetic and recep- 
tive attitude toward “change.” 

Last year Mr. Coombs told an audience 
at the NEA Higher Education meetings 
about the great difference in the process 
by which “change” comes about in edu- 
cation and in industry—the process by 
which new methods, new techniques and 
new ideas are introduced and then carried 
through. 

In education, he said change comes 
slowly. The very machinery makes the 
introduction of change difficult and cum- 
bersome. 

In industry, however, change is the life- 
blood of most corporations. The cry is 
continually for better products, if possible, 
at lower prices and, if not possible, at the 
same price but clearly better for the con- 
sumer. The search is always for greater 
productivity of the worker, wider markets, 
better methods, etc. As a result: 


1. Productivity of the American worker has 
grown 2'/, per cent a year for 30 years. 

2. The average work-week of the American 
worker has declined from 48 to 40 hours 
over the period. 

3. Real income per worker has grown by 80 
per cent. 


To encourage changes in industry, Mr. 
Coombs pointed out that corporations 
have built into the administrative process 
an attitude that applauds the rendering 
of things obsolete. This attitude exists no- 
where else in the world. It may never have 
existed in the world before. This attitude 
pervades the whole industrial economy, 
however, from producer to distributor to 
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consumer, It is part of the U. S. brand of 
competition, for example, 


A. At the producer level: 

1. We tear down blocks of industrial plants 
in Detroit, dozens of textile mills in New 
England, and rows of stores and office 
buildings along Fifth Avenue, New York, 
which still have a useful life of 50 years 
or more. Nevertheless, better plants and 
buildings can be built and the obsolete 
and inefficient ones are removed from 
the scene. 

2. We discard billions of dollars worth of 
machinery and machine tools each year, 
because better’ ones are available. 

3. We throw away industrial processes that 
cost millions of dollars to develop be- 
cause better ones have been invented. 

4. We discard whole industries, when im- 
provements are at hand—where, for ex- 
ample, is the interurban railway industry, 
the gas lighting industry, silk stocking 
manufacturing, carriage manufacturing, 
ice manufacturing, silent movie produc- 
tion, etc.? 


B. At the consumer level: 

1. Nearly all the automobiles produced 
prior to 1953 are already in the junk 
piles. 

2. All the airplanes built for World War II 
and, in fact, up to 1956 or 1957 are al- 
ready obsolete and are scheduled to be 
disposed of or discarded within the next 
year or two. 


In dynamic industries, such as oil, 
chemicals, drugs, electronics, automobiles, 
airplane manufacturing, plastics and 
many others, the successful companies 
organize for change. They think in terms 
of research and development of producing 
cheaper and better, of achieving results 
more effectively. 

We have been against change. As teach- 
ers and as parents we endorse the educa- 
tion processes of our childhood. As ad- 
ministrators we prevent the use of any- 


thing that is untried, experimental or 
dramatic. We don’t admit to ourselves 
that we can’t project the future in the 
image of the past, that we don’t have the 
money to do so, and that if we did, we 
wouldn’t have the personnel. 

When a receptive attitude toward 
change develops in our colleges and uni- 
versities, however, some of the new ideas 
and techniques which have been worked 
out and proved successful in individual 
institutions will be adopted nationwide to 
provide more education and better educa- 
tion at less cost proportionately. 

What we need at the moment, then, is 
not a great volume of experimentation 
with new ideas that haven’t been tried 
anywhere. We need, instead, some experi- 
mentation in adapting ideas and tech- 
niques that have succeeded elsewhere— 
which are sure-fire successes—and which 
can be adapted to local circumstances in . 
one, ten or even a hundred colleges dur- 
ing the next few years. 

Let me take a few examples which are 
in the news every day: 


1. Language Laboratories 
For many years everyone knew that regular 
classroom techniques for teaching students 
to speak foreign languages were inadequate. 
Today 2,500 schools and colleges are using 
language laboratories compared with 64 in 
1958—yet many colleges still use the old 
methods. The fact is we don’t need any new 
experimentation—we need primarily adap- 
tation to the needs of existing institutions. 
A few weeks ago I talked to the man run- 
ning the experiment paid for by the Office 
of Education in the use of language lab- 
oratories in ten colleges comprising the 
Associated Colleges of the Midwest. Each 
college uses a different type of equipment. 
The coordinator runs tests and makes the 
inter-college comparisons. After a few 
months of experience the faculties of the 
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ten colleges are convinced that all types of 
equipment work and that more hours in the 
laboratory and less hours in class and in 
other types of homework produce far better 
results than the teaching methods utilized 
heretofore. 


. Teaching Machines and Self-Instructional 


Books and Devices 
The teaching machine was developed by 
Dr. B. F. Skinner, a psychologist at Har- 
vard. It was followed by a number of other 
devices and books which present material 
in a carefully prepared sequence of facts 
and questions to which the student re- 
sponds, leading by small graduated steps 
toward mastery of the content. 
These devices are no substitute for a teacher 
but they have many advantages. They allow 
a student to work at his own speed, force 
him to think through his materials step 
by step and to finish the assignment, and 
condition him to get things right. 
At the present time a dozen colleges and 
universities are experimenting with teach- 
ing machines and self-instructional ma- 
terial. For example: 

Hamilton College—philosophy, mathe- 
matics, psychology, French and Ger- 
man. 

Oberlin College—zoology, psychology, 
music theory, and physiological psy- 
chology. 

Dartmouth—medical school, medical 
education. 

Harvard University—research on theory 
of programming learning, psychology. 

Hollins College—college mathematics, 
calculus, Latin, foreign languages. 

University of Houston—remedial Eng- 
lish. 

Earlham College—college English, bi- 
ology (genetics) statistics, Russian, 
Spanish. 

Indiana University—Russian. 

New York Institute of Technology— 
technical subjects. 


What we need is some experimenta- 
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the needs and courses and programs of 

the 400 junior colleges quickly and ef- 

fectively. 

3. Television 
School systems and colleges across the na- 
tion are experimenting with the use of 
television. Practically every course in the 
college curriculum from art to zoology is 
being taught or has been taught somewhere 
over TV. Surveys show that as much can be 
learned from television instruction as from 
conventional instruction—and in some cases 
more. 
For the past three years, hundreds of col- 
leges across the country have had satis- 
factory experiences with TV programs. 
There has been great use of Continental 
Classroom, where physics, chemistry and, 
this year, mathematics are taught over TV. 
In this case the faculty has the capacity 
and the opportunity to put far more effort 
into a single course and a single lesson than 
it could in ordinary college teaching. 
Hundreds of hours of preparation are made 
possible because the lesson goes to thou- 
sands of viewers. 
The same general approach is reported for 
the courses shortly to be made available via 
Airborne Television—broadcast from an 
airplane circling 25,000 feet over Purdue 
University. Here, too, the input per class 
hour by the faculty member will be tre- 
mendous compared to the usual prepara- 
tion time. The results are expected to be 
tremendous, too. 
The question today is no longer whether 
television can play an important role in 
education. Rather, it is what kind of role it 
can play most effectively in each college 
and university in the country. 


In addition to these mechanical and 
electronic devices—and to many other de- 
vices which I haven’t mentioned, for ex- 
ample, tapes, films, film strips, etc.—there 
are such devices for handling more stu- 
dents per faculty member as increasing 





tion which will adapt the techniques used __ the average-size class through large lec- 
at these few colleges and universities to ture sections and causing the student to 
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use less faculty time by engaging in a pro- 
gram of independent study under the 
supervision of faculty members. Both of 
these possibilities will be discussed by 
other speakers. They will probably cover 
what has been done and what can be done. 
The point that I want to emphasize is that 
in these cases, as in the ones that I have 
mentioned, there is already a substantial 
record of success, The experimentation 
that needs to be done lies in the area of 
how to adapt the successes to the prob- 
lems emerging for junior colleges this 
year, next year, and in the generation 
ahead. 

Colleges and universities also need to 
experiment with 1) the possibilities of 
year-round operation, 2) better space uti- 
lization, and 3) the granting of credit for 
what the student has already learned on 
his job, in his high school, or by his own 
efforts—without requiring him to sit 
through classes which present material he 
already knows. 

These three possibilities were men- 
tioned in the Heald Committee report. 

A few words might be said about each. 


1. Year-Round Operation of Campuses 
Within the past year the University of 
Pittsburgh, Penn State, a Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, Michigan State 
University at Oakland, Kalamazoo Col- 
lege in Michigan and Parsons College in 
Iowa have announced regular academic 
programs that extend over 11 to 11% 
months a year. This step, in itself, will make 
it possible for these colleges and universities 
to handle 30 per cent to 50 per cent more 
students without the building of a single 
additional classroom or dormitory. Junior 
colleges the country over need to experi- 
ment with this idea, too. 

. Better Space Utilization 
A few years ago John Dale Russell docu- 
mented what we all knew—that charac- 
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teristically colleges and universities used 
their classrooms and laboratories only a 
fraction of the possible time. Today some 
colleges and universities are paying a great 
deal of attention to space utilization. Some 
are hiring space utilization specialists to 
tell them how to get the most use out of 
their present buildings and how to plan 
new buildings to handle the maximum 
number of students at the minimum of cost 
for space. A member of one such firm told 
me the other day that in the past two years 
his organization conducted major surveys 
for McGill University, University of Mani- 
toba, Princeton University, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, University of Texas, U. S. Coast 
Guard Academy, Newark College of En- 
gineering, and Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. In every case, the conclusion was 
the same: More students could be handled 
in less space than had ever been thought 
possible before. 

Better space utilization is something that 
no college or university can be without. 
Much more experimentation using the 
techniques already known is called for. 


. Credit by Examination 


The Heald Committee found that “a large 
number of students are now doing college- 
level work by independent study and in 
television courses, adult education courses, 
courses at industrial plants, and other 
courses outside regular college curriculums. 
One great difficulty with these courses is 
that they do not count uniformly, if at all, 
toward the achievement of a college de- 
gree. Yet in many cases the subject matter 
studied is equivalent to that offered in a 
course in a regular college or university 
curriculum.” 

The Heald Committee then went on to say 
“we propose that a program be established 
by the Regents which would permit stu- 
dents to acquire regular college credit for 
their achievements without regular at- 
tendance at formal college classes. 

“The program we propose involves ‘Re- 
gents examinations at the college level 
which would test the student’s knowledge, 
skills and command of a given subject. For 
these tests we believe that: 
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“(a) standards should be and could be 
kept at high levels of proficiency— 
certainly not less than colleges now 
maintain for a passing grade; 

the aggregate amount of credit given 
should be limited; the total should 
not constitute the entire college 
course; and 

credit should be awarded at the op- 
tion of the college or university, in 
accordance with an organized cur- 
riculum or course of study arranged 
between the student and the institu- 
tion.” 

The New York Board of Regents already 
supervises examinations in high school sub- 
jects and licensing examinations for 19 
professions. They could readily  ex- 
tend their efforts to include supervising a 
system of examinations for college credit. 
Similar arrangements could be made in 
other states and among groups of colleges. 
The Educational Testing Service went over 
the plan prepared by consultants to my 
Committee and found the whole program 
workable. 

My guess is that within the next few years 
colleges and universities will experiment 
with systems of credit by examination, pos- 
sibly on an individual basis—as at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo and the University of 
Connecticut where credit by examination 
has been given for many years—or even on 
a much larger scale. Here, as in the other 
cases I have mentioned, the basic experi- 
mention has already been completed. Now 
we need to adapt the successes in a few 
places to the needs of many colleges 
throughout the country. 


CONCLUSION 


While talking about space utilization, I 
musn’t forget to tell you that yesterday I 


met with the president of the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories who told me about 
dramatic new ideas in architectural de- 
sign and the use of new materials in build- 
ing classrooms and dormitories. In the 
past, academic space has been laid out in 
an egg-crate grid of equal-sized boxes 
called classrooms, connected by pathways 
long and narrow called corridors. In the 
future, colleges and universities will be 
able to arrange space hour by hour ac- 
cording to how the student and the pro- 
gram need to be deployed. Within a year 
every institution will be able to acquire 
movable walls which will operate immedi- 
ately and provide any amount of sound 
separation desired. Buildings are already 
going up with the new ideas he was talk- 
ing about. At Chicago Teachers’ College, 
the primary shape of the classroom is 
hexagonal, recognizing that the bees 
learned a great deal about architectural 
construction in building honeycombs. 

This concludes the presentation on the 
need for experimentation and the experi- 
mentation needed in teaching larger num- 
bers of students. The fact is that when it 
comes to college enrollments, the future 
is closer than it used to be. Your potential 
students are already in the 11th and 12th 
grades. They are coming to you soon to 
be prepared as future citizens of the 21st 
century. A great deal has to be done in a 
hurry to make sure that educational in- 
stitutions the country over are prepared 
to meet their needs. 











Research in Class Size in Relationship to 
Effective Teaching 


WINSLOW HATCH 


THE SUBJECT given me—and one with 
which I am quite happy—is “Research in 
Class Size in Relation to Effective ‘Teach- 
ing.” 

My job, I take it, is to analyze the prob- 
lem, to identify its elements—which I 
might add are many—to examine some 
of these elements, and finally to develop 
with you some working hypotheses. 

Your job is to test these hypotheses. 


A. The first element with which we must 
wrestle in our title is the word teaching. 
We need, at the outset, to decide what we 
mean by teaching in this year of our Lord, 
1961. Is teaching the imparting of informa- 
tion? The answer—both yours and mine— 
must be, I think, No. It involves this, but it 
is more than this because learning is more 
than this. 

“Effective teaching,” the phrase in our title, 
must mean something more than the 
imparting of information (precisely, what 
it is, we will leave for another time and 
place). 
But were it just this—the imparting of in- 
formation—-what do we know? We know a 
good deal, and it is relevant to our problem. 
We know: 
—that research done on teaching effec- 
tiveness by the University of Michigan 
(refer to Parsons, Ketcham, and Beach) 
suggests that in the acquisition of facts, 
a teacher often distracts the student. The 
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student may not retain the facts he learns 
entirely on his own as well as those he 
learns in some classes, but he is able to 
learn as many, if not more. 
Then there is the estimate made by Pfnister 
(1958 Conference on Class Size, University 
of Michigan) that “if we are willing to 
agree that the proper criterion of student 
achievement is command of a certain con- 
tent, contact hours between student and in- 
structor may be slashed drastically without 
any apparently bad effect upon the amount 
of learning.” One university recently re- 
duced certain English classes from five to 
three hours a week and certain social science 
classes in the same manner and concluded 
that the average achievement of the student 
under the new arrangement was every bit 
as high as that under the old. Another ex- 
periment demonstrated that seven ten- 
minute conferences during the semester re- 
sulted in more gain in achievement in 
English composition than did a whole se- 
mester of group classwork. The outcome 
of independent study programs suggests that 
students in independent study learn at least 
as much as students engaged in regular 
classwork. Indeed, some research suggests 
that students studying by correspondence 
master course content as well as students en- 
gaged in resident study. 
If this is true, and [I’m afraid it is,—be- 
cause there is a good deal of research sup- 
porting this thesis—what does it say to us 
about class size. It says that if teachers were 
to get out of the student’s way, and students 
could be induced to dig out their facts, the 
class-size problem would not loom as large 
as it does. 


B. The second element is to get on with our 
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analysis and to approach this factor as 
though the previous one did not exist; let 
us pick up where we were a year ago when 
we did the “Effectiveness in Teaching” 
study (and so far as our study went, it did 
not exist). In our study of the research 
done on class size since 1957 (i.e. for the 
two years 1957-58) there was absolute con- 
sensus in 12 out of 12 research reports. 
The consensus was: 
That class size is not the critical variable 
in teaching effectiveness in higher educa- 
tion; that it is rather the quality of the 
teaching (and of the iearning). 
(New Dimensions in Higher Education, 
No. 2, U. S. Office of Education. This is 
now in its second printing. The first having 
been exhausted in two months. ) 
Criticism of this hypothesis was invited. 
The only criticisms received urged us to 
make clear (as I would want to make it 
clear to you) that this statement does not 
say that class size is not a factor in teaching 
effectiveness. 
Looking at our 1959-60 hypothesis from the 
vantage point of 1961, two things need to 
be done. One is to examine the implications 
of the hypothesis as stated. The other is to 
examine the problem of size itself and a 
qualifier that we and McKeachie would 
like to introduce. 
This order is suggested because our first 
concern should, it would seem, be for the 
critical variable, the quality of teaching, 
rather than that which is not or, at least, is 
less critical. Now the quality of teaching 
would seem to be reflected in the quality 
of learning. With this double emphasis on 
quality and this quick plunge into learning 
theory, practical men—and I number my- 
self in this company—and will, with your 
indulgence, include you—are likely to 
throw up their hands and observe with 
some sharpness that “here we go again” — 
into that never, never land of the 
intangibles. 
I’m not going to bog down here, but I 
would ask you to reserve judgment as to 
how intangible the quality and the con- 
ditions of learning are—how impractical 
they really are. Do we know so little about 
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quality and so little about the quality of 
learning, and hence about the kind of 
teaching required, that we must throw in 
the sponge at the start of the fight? I think 
not. 

I would, in fact, propose that there are ob- 
jective and strictly professional ways of 
getting at quality, be it of learning or of 
teaching or of program or of your institu- 
tion that one can, in fact, be explicit and 
specific about quality. 

Let us look at the research done by the 
learning specialist. Be he a Tyler, a Mc- 
Keachie or a Gagne, there is agreement 
(at least there is agreement among these 
three) that there are six desirable condi- 
tions of learning. There are, of course, more 
but were these conditions met, they would, 
I think, result in learning of high quality 
and teaching of good quality. 

Another way of getting at quality goes clear 
outside of education (which is suspect even 
among some of us). It is to the evidence 
derived from the study of human genetics. 
What are the intellectual and cognitive- 
related attributes that have enabled man 
to adapt and survive? They are six, and 
they are the same six that the learning 
specialists feature. 

I won't identify them because I do not 
want to bog down here, but they are avail- 
able. More than this, the implications in 
these qualitative attributes for teaching 
have been examined and working hy- 
potheses developed. I refer to two studies 
to appear in tee New Dimensions series: 
“Quality in the Undergraduate College” 
and “And Gladly Teach; As Well As We 
Know How.” I might also add that the re- 
search done on the quality of the educa- 
tional experience has also been reviewed in 
the New Dimensions series. The “Impact 
of College,” New Dimensions No. 4, is an- 
other one of our “best sellers,” temporarily 
out of print. 

Let us, however, push on, for there is other 
research that brings us to the same place; 
it is very convincing, even impressive, to 
laymen like you and me. I refer to the data 
we first came upon in our study of teaching 
effectiveness. The conclusion reached in 








each of 12 studies (this was our entire sam- 
ple for the two years, 1957 and 1958) was 
that problem-oriented approaches to teach- 
ing (and learning) are effective. Since, in 
another section of the same review (eight 
research teams reporting), no other one 
method could be demonstrated to pro- 
duce more or better learning than another, 
the research on “problem-oriented” teach- 
ing was conspicuous. Again, to be sure that 
we understand each other, by “problem- 
oriented” approaches we mean not only 
problem, but Socratic and case methods. 
We would also suggest that the “develop- 
mental discussion,” work-study, independ- 
ent study, including honors and tutorial in- 
struction be included. Of the latter pro- 
grams, it should be noted that they have 
been the object of intensive study during the 
last year. Socratic method has had a renais- 
sance in connection with programming for 
teaching machines. The Harvard Graduate 
School of Business has completed a study 
and, as a consequence, is introducing more 
teacher direction into its famous case 
method. McKeachie has been publishing 
on developmental discussion. Work-study 
has been roundly endorsed by Tyler’s com- 
mittee. Independent studies and honors 
have received much, and, it would appear, 
deserved, attention. Even the interest in 
tutorial instruction has grown. 

Inquiry, which is perhaps a better name for 
this instructional galaxy, characterizes every 
experimental college conceived or born dur- 
ing the year. Inquiry is finally the darling of 
learning specialists because it meets so 
many of what they are convinced are desir- 
able conditions of learning. It is Gagne’s 
“guided discovery,” which he found to be 
twice as effective as “unguided discovery” 
and four times as effective as lecturer- 
recitation-type learning—according to his 
criteria of effectiveness. This would all seem 
to add up to the conclusion that in the 
problem or inquiry approach, we have 
something substantial and in an area which 
is often written off as gray, fuzzy and 
impractical. 


C. This brings us to the problem of class size 
itself. Here one can make some pretty 
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safe observations, too: : 

Classes will be larger; at least the student- 
faculty ratio will increase. Most of us are 
agreed that this is the case, but we would 
all like to be as sure about it as we can. 
A study that might be helpful is one in 
which a great many developments were 
examined—all that could be identified— 
to see what thew effect would be upon 
the ratio. I refer to the summary sheet I 
have in my hand (and perhaps you have if 
we had enough to go around). 


FACTORS IN STUDENT-TEACHER RATIO 


. Which Will Alter Ratio Upward: 


a. Enrollment pressures. 
b. Available staff. 
c. Economic, social and political pressures. 


.Which Will Tend to Freeze or Lower 


Ratio: 

a. Attitudes of students, teachers, institu- 
tions and public regarding the small class. 

b. Academic traditionalism and vested in- 
terests. 

c. Evidence of studies, undergraduate ori- 
gins of graduate students. 

d. Expansion of traditional honors pro- 
grams. 


. Which May not Alter Ratio but Might Re- 


sult in Better Faculty Utilization: 

a. Advanced placement. 

b. Early entrance. 

c. Study abroad. 

d. Substitutes for the credit system. 

e. Fewer examinations, “reading for exami- 
nations.” 


. Which Could Alter Ratio Upward: 


a. Reduction in undesirable proliferation 
and duplication of courses. 

b. “Core” or common curriculums. 

c. More prescription and less election in 
lower division (junior college) curricu- 
lums. 

d. Greater synthesis (integration) in pres- 
entation of subject matter. 

e. Emphasis on theory rather than applica- 
tion. 

f. “Liberalization” of “honors” programs, 
combined with general-liberal educa- 
tion programs. 
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Sub-professional assistance. 


oR 


. Greater inter-institutional and regional 
cooperation. 


—— 


. Sharper and narrower institutional ob- 
jectives, administrative and faculty 
“controls.” 


. Inter-departmentalization. 


os amet 


Effect of “impact” studies. 


—— 


. Impact of research on educational in- 
tangibles. 


m. Impact of studies of institutional charac- 
teristics—institutional indices. 


n. Impact of better informational services. 
o. Impact of research on teaching methods. 
p. Improving faculty salaries. 

q. While negative in its initial effect early 
entrance and advanced placement which 
could better “fill” advanced classes. 

r. Television in a sophisticated pedagogical 
and curricular context. 

s. Independent study. 


In general and in summary, it would 
appear that the factors pushing up the 
ratio are so many, and those depressing it 
so few, that it looks as if the ratio will not 
only climb but that the climb may be 
more rapid than expected—more rapid 
than if it were influenced by just the 
operation of the raw numbers involved, 
the number of students and of teachers. 
This simply reinforces our common sense. 

Let us now look at the mechanics em- 
ployed in handling numbers. What are 
the ways in which students are met? 


1. Large class meetings: I was about to say 
lectures and to say that these lectures can 
be as large as you would have them, that 
there seems to be no special magic in lec- 
ture classes of 60, 120, 250, 500 or even 
more students—but this will stand exami- 
nation. 

a. What else do we think we know—the 
medium employed, be it TV or kinescope 
or “straight” lecture, is not as critical as 


the quality of the lecturer’s thinking and 
the degree he can get students to identify 
themselves with his inquiry. 

b. Such meetings should not be used to re- 
cite facts. There are apparently better 
and less expensive ways to teach facts. 
There is always the book, the chart, and 
pictures, still or moving. There is also 
the taped lecture, the expository lecture 
or demonstration done by experts. These 
are devices, when so used, for imparting 
information but in the strictest sense are 
not teaching devices, for they involve 
the student primarily in acquiring and 
memorizing facts. All of these devices 
should, of course, be used to reinforce a 
teacher’s teaching. 

c. Using every skill and art at his command 
to involve students, the teacher of the 
large class may still want to make use of 
something that has the appearance of a 
one-sided conference in which, while only 
a few students are able to participate, 
there is some exchange and the other stu- 
dents are involved vicariously. 

d. The lecture is the place where questions 
are asked and problems identified, where 
problems are analyzed and the nature of 
relevant facts identified but not “taught.” 
It is the place where the lecturer, after 
the students have discovered the relevant 
facts for themselves, takes the students’ 
facts and helps them organize the infor- 
mation in a way that makes it susceptible 
to interpretation. It is the place where 
the lecturer demonstrates how one gen- 
eralizes. 

2. The conference: What do we know or think 
we know about the conference? One of the 
reasons that McKeachie thinks that size 
may have an unfortunate effect upon learn- 
ing is that it is difficult in large classes to 
pursue those inquiries that seem essential if 
students are to use some of the intellectual 
skills required in problem solving. There 
also seems to be some desirability in engag- 
ing in the group process and in the exchange 
of ideas and in personalizing the learning 
process. What the size of such conferences 
should be depends upon the precise objec- 
tives the teacher has in mind for the confer- 
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ence. Conferences of six or seven are indi- 
cated if each student is to make a substantial 
contribution at each meeting. The top is 
about 20 if each conferee is to have much 
chance of making a contribution—accord- 
ing to Bloom. 

There is, however, a school of thought, and 
this ought to be recognized, that believes 
that many of the advantages of conferences 
can be realized vicariously, that much 
learning can be done even if one does not 
himself participate in the conference. Ac- 
tually, there are those who have found that 
conferences of 45, or even more, seem to be 
reasonably good learning experiences. 

. The laboratory: About the laboratory, the 
research done to date and of late indicates 
that as a learning experience it is much to 
be preferred over a demonstration (lecture 
or TV) if the laboratory is made, in fact, 
an experimental experience because in this 
instance the student has to do a lot of think- 
ing as well as a lot of manipulating. In 
sum, the student is involved and learns by 
doing something more than use his eyesight 
or his ability to read (directions) or his 
memory. 


es) 


In the three analyses we have made 
we have discovered that the research ex- 
amined suggests that: 


1. Students can dig out their own facts inde- 
pendently of a teacher—may even do it 
better—or can do this with much less super- 
vision than has been thought necessary, but 
this leaves us with the knotty question, how 
practically is this to be managed in colleges 
as we know them and with the students you 
know best. But, since a principle has been 
enunciated on the basis of considerable re- 
search, our job and yours is primiraly one 
of adaptation and of implementation—for 
pilot experimentation. There is literature 
and there are models. In other words, there 
is much that is proven or pretty well proven. 
What there is least of is action, programs 
in being. 

2. In our analysis of the “quality” research, we 
found that it is clear that so far as the 
effectiveness of teaching and learning is 


concerned, there is in the research literature 
and in operation something that in its con- 
sistent results and in its many manifesta- 
tions has the appearance of being an educa- 
tional breakthrough. Our reference is, of 
course, to those methods and programs 
that make good use of student inquiry and 
student talent. 


But, here again, the junior college is 
faced with the problem of how best to 
adapt this experience and research to its 
special requirements. And for all colleges 
there is the problem of how can student 
fact-getting be meshed with student in- 
quiry, and how can this be done on the 
scale in which it has to be done? 

In our analysis of size, it is clear that 
despite what is done about the above state- 
ments there will be many students on our 
campuses. Class size will hardly be “beside 
the point” because we are still faced with 
the question of how these many students 
are to be handled most wisely and effect- 
ively. It is—and we would make the point 
again—more of a problem of educational 
engineering than of educational research. 

Pursuing this idea further, the first sug- 
gestion that comes to mind is that the 
large class may be one of the ways, and for 
the part of the job it does one of the best 
ways, to fuse all of the elements discussed. 
Actually, it has been used this way and to 
good effect. If the large class were used as 
indicated below, it could be made (a) the 
vehicle by which the student’s acquisition 
of fact could be given the necessary direc- 
tion, (b) the vehicle in which the student’s 
interest in such study (independent study ) 
could perhaps be “sparked” and hopefully 
fanned into a hot enough flame, the in- 
strument for getting the job done and on 
a large enough scale to make a difference. 
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The large class would simply be the place 
where the student—and large numbers of 
them—were introduced to effective learn- 
ing, made possible in part by their own 
efforts. Their experience would be fol- 
lowed and supported by smaller meetings, 
conferences, colloquia, and even tutorials. 

About independent study: The brand 
or variety of independent study em- 
ployed will be dictated by local prefer- 
ences, requirements and conditions. One 
reason for employing “problem-oriented” 
approaches and one reason that they have 
been visited with success is that they, too, 
involve students. The two are really differ- 
ent manifestations of the same idea. For 
our purposes, it would be useful to know 
that independent study has been success- 
fully used in classes with as many as 450 
students. What is done in this class, very 
briefly, is to ask all students to work at the 
same problem, always a significant one, 
and one that advances their understand- 
ing of the course. In general, the students 
do several different things. After the 
problem has been identified and they have 
been instructed how to determine rele- 
vancy, the students dig out their own 
facts. The second thing they do after the 
lecturer has organized their facts and 
shown them how one does, in fact, go 
about interpreting facts, is to attempt to 
make generalizations of their own and to 
push their inquiry as far as their ability or 
their time permits. 

By carefully prepared examinations the 
students are finally tested to see if they can 
generalize, see, and understand the theo- 
retical fabric of the course, its essential 
unity. In this course there was much trad- 
ing of students by students. Edited tran- 
scripts are available of the lectures, con- 
ferences and laboratories employed. 


Another final factor is, of course, the 
quality of the teacher. This is too large 
a subject to review here, but there are two 
aspects that should be mentioned because 
they have a direct bearing on what has 
been said. 


1. There should be good teaching direction 
of the large course, the best available. Ex- 
perience shows that not only are good teach- 
ers required but also perceptive scholar- 
ship. These may come in the same package, 
in the same person. They may come in 
different packages. In this instance it is 
possible to define “good teacher.” On the 
strength of the research reported, he would 
be one who can use the problem or in- 
quiry method effectively, one who has 
demonstrated his ability to set up condi- 
tions of learning that result in good learn- 
ing. It is also possible to define “perceptive 
scholarship” for our purposes. It is that 
scholarship which enables one to identify 
significant and salient problems. That the 
identification of this teacher and this schol- 
arship is necessary if students and teacher 
are to use effectively this tool of inquiry is 
self-evident. 


2. There must be administrative recogni- 
tion and reward for the kind of teaching 
indicated by the research reported. This one 
approach would have wide repercussions 
and might be the key to better staffing. [f it 
were known, for example, that such recog- 
nition were real and substantial, one would 
hardly need to provide elaborate in-service 
programs. Were it known that teaching of 
this quality was wanted and rewarded, it 
would have an effect upon the institution’s 
recruitment program and on training sought 
by prospective faculty members. 


In all of this research, the implications 
for the junior college are interesting 
and pleasant to contemplate. To make a 
significant breakthrough in teaching, one 
needs only to understand the problems and 
to fuse the several elements into a pro- 
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gram. All of these elements have been 
tested; we have a lot of answers—enough 
to do the job—and with less risk than is 
entailed in waiting for the miracle. The 
problem is who will do it? Since a junior 
college can have as much gumption as a 
four-year college and is not so loaded with 


tradition, it can do this as soon as the uni- 
versity, and if it does what has to be done, 
it can do it as well. The junior college has, 
here, a chance to settle this matter of 
status once and for all. It could beat the 
four-year college at its own game. 





This | Tried and Found Helpful 





Erdene Gage, Becker Junior Coliege, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Among the requirements for practi- 
cally every subject at Becker Junior Col- 
lege is the ubiquitous term paper. Five 
years ago this teacher evolved an instruc- 
tion sheet for term papers in three classes 
in Secretarial Procedure. For the past 
three years, all sections have used it, and 
it also has been used for such widely 
varied subjects as Psychology and Clinical 
Laboratory. 

The instruction sheet is mimeographed, 
and each student receives a copy at the 
time the term paper is assigned—about six 
weeks prior to the due date. The instruc- 
tions are simple but complete. Under 
“General” are subheadings Typing, Paper, 
Binding, Ribbon, and _ Proofreading. 
Under “Set-Up” are subheadings Gen- 
eral, Margins, Supplementary Pages and 


Length. A fourth section is called “Tips,” 
in which are listed eight simple sug- 
gestions—based on common shortcom- 
ings detected in many term papers. 

The second main section is titled “Foot- 
notes in a Manuscript.” Here are given 
specific instructions on the numbering of 
footnotes, how to figure space at the bot- 
tom of the page for footnotes and the cor- 
rect use of Ibid, op. cit., loc. cit., infra, 
and supra. 

While these instructions are so basic 
that any teacher can revise them for al- 
most any subject, they were originally 
specifically directed. 

If any reader would like the instructions 
as a basis for revision for his own use, the 
college will be happy to send a copy. 








Improvement Through Introspection: 
Are Self Studies Essential? 


RAYMOND YOUNG 


THIS AFTERNOON I wish to discuss briefly 
the place, importance, and need for insti- 
tutional studies in community and junior 
colleges as a means of promoting improve- 
ments. I do not profess or pretend to say 
anything new; however, sometimes when 
matters are considered in a new light 
often new understandings develop and 
they take on different meanings than in 
the first instance. 

Research and study in the field of edu- 
cation is relatively new. As the scientific 
method was developed and accepted in 
educational circles during the latter part 
of the last century and the first two dec- 
ades of this one, some progressive city 
school systems and state departments of 
public instruction established research 
efforts to study educational problems of 
certain types. As a whole, institutions of 
higher education have been relatively 
slow in providing facilities for the investi- 
gation of their own problems and opera- 
tions. The idea of a research approach 
to institutional improvement still does 
not have wide acceptance. Industry, in 
comparison, relies heavily upon investiga- 
tion to guide its development and provide 
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greater operational effectiveness and ef- 
ficiency. Evaluative institutional self 
studies have developed primarily since 
World War IL. 

Institutional studies inevitably can be 
expected to cause changes in higher edu- 
cation, and this may be one reason why 
resistance to them is found in major seg- 
ments of higher education. The com- 
munity junior college, a relatively recent 
unit in the higher educational system and 
as yet without crystalized traditions and 
countenances, must of necessity guard 
against resistance to change. The very 
nature of the public community college 
makes it imperative that periodic and 
continuing studies be an accepted part 
of its activities. Results of studies afford 
a basis on which sound decisions can be 
made, but they do not supplant the need 
for sound administrative judgment. They 
only make that judgment better informed 
and more intelligent for leaders who are 
willing to recognize that the job can per- 
haps be done better. 

A community or junior college is a 
living social organism. Like all other liv- 
ing organisms, this one is constantly in a 
state of change. Either the direction of 
change is one of constant progressive 
growth and development or one of dis- 
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integration, stagnation, and degeneration. 
Those responsible for the guidance, main- 
tenance, and stimulation of growth and 
progress must be familiar with the limi- 
tations of the social organism whose 
growth they wish to influence and the 
characteristics of the culture of which it 
is the creature. Each organism has a 
personality and a character which at any 
point in time is the result of various in- 
fluences. As efforts are expended to main- 
tain or alter that personality or character 
in desired directions, certain types of in- 
formation are useful. 

Study of Institutional Climates or At- 
mosphere. There are numerous determi- 
nants of institutional climate or atmos- 
phere among which are financial re- 
sources, community relationships, images 
which people have of an institution, cul- 
tural context, educational demands, so- 
cial sanctions, the faculty, the alumni, 
the administrative staff, and the govern- 
ing board. Most educators would agree 
that the characteristics of students who 
attend an institution profoundly affect its 
character. 

An institution may be more of a con- 
stellation of youth sub-cultures rather 
than a homogeneous whole; therefore, the 
relationship between student character- 
istics and institutional character is ad- 
mittedly not a simple one. This condition 
is probably more true as the size and com- 
plexity of institutions increases than of 
smaller ones, but the latter too may con- 
tain functionally distinct cultural sub- 
divisions. Student characteristics may re- 
main fairly constant over a period of time 
—giving the institution a continuing cast 
—or the public image may change, thus 
producing changes in the student body it 
attracts. This, then, in turn effects a 
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gradual alteration in the essential charac- 
ter of the institution. Such changes may 
occur without deliberate effort, and the 
college may be unhappy with results. On 
the other hand, it is possible in some cases 
for an institution to change gradually and 
deliberately its student body in certain 
directions, thus affecting the essential 
character of the institution. For example, 
in a short span of 16 years, one institution 
was able to increase percentages of its 
freshmen from the top quarter of high 
school classes from 45 to 79. The change 
in academic ability of entrants must have 
significantly changed the character of the 
college. 

If academic aptitude is one of the 
characteristics that shapes educational in- 
stitutions, the differences in the intellec- 
tual characteristics of American colleges, 
universities, and community or junior 
colleges are so great as almost to defy 
description. 

Arthur Traxler has indicated the range 
in average I. O. among 323 four-year col- 
leges and universities selected at random 
and included in the norm group for the 
ACE was from 94 to 123. This is a range 
of 2% S. D.’s in mean total ACE scores. 
Later studies in a national random 
sampling of institutions indicates the 
range to be about four S. D.’s. In one 
state, the mean freshman score in the 
most selective institution was one S. D. 
above that of the least selective one. Both 
were liberal arts colleges. Leland Medsker 
found in his study of community college 
student characteristics that the lowest 
academic aptitude score in some two-year 
colleges was higher than the mean score 
in others. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that 
although liberal arts colleges may be 
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similar in structure, professed purposes, 
and curricular organization, the intellec- 
tual resemblance is superficial, to say the 
least. They are most dissimilar in terms of 
intellectual demands that they can make 
on student bodies. The same is true of 
two-year junior or community colleges. 
Not to belabor the point but to pro- 
vide one further bit of information along 
this line which may be of interest, I shall 
refer to the case of the medical schools. 
One might expect that among medical 
schools with a fairly uniform curriculum 
and serving a profession with restricted 
entry and which are themselves selective 
at their own levels, great homogeniety 
would be found in intellectual character- 
istics of students. The facts show that this 
is not the case. The mean of medical 
seniors in 1956 was 125 on the ACE. The 
mean of medical seniors among institu- 
tions ranged from 107 to 159 on this test. 
The mean of all college freshmen was 
about 104. Therefore, the mean of the 
medical seniors in the institution that was 
lowest was only slightly above the mean of 
all entering college freshmen. Here, too, 
when one realizes that about one-fourth 
of the medical school seniors had aca- 
demic ability no higher than the average 
college graduate and about one-fourth 
had scores equivalent ‘to or above the 
average person completing the Ph.D. pro- 
gram, he cannot help conclude that the 
character and quality of medical pro- 
grams vary considerably. The predomi- 
mance of students with certain character- 
istics within a given community or junior 
college will determine to a great extent the 
atmosphere and opportunities the school 
will make available to students. 
Institutions vary according to the dis- 
person of academic aptitude. Internal 


variability is greater in some institutions 
than in others, and some are relatively 
more homogeneous than others among 
colleges and universities at any point 
along the spectrum of selectivity. It has 
been suggested that the ideal college or 
university should serve a student body 
drawn from the narrowest possible range 
in the scale of ability as the social neces- 
sity becomes more acute to educate larger 
proportions of the American populace to 
higher levels of understanding and in- 
sight. On the other hand, the community 
colleges, particularly the public ones, are 
open door institutions where the responsi- 
bility for success or failure rests with the 
student and not a standardizecl test or a 
counselor’s judgment. They are intended 
to afford all youth and adults an equal op- 
portunity to succeed or fail. 

Student characteristics, other than aca- 
demic aptitude, also tend to affect institu- 
tional personality and atmosphere. To 
mention several, one may think of institu- 
tions which drain primarily from upper 
socio-economic and cultural levels; those 
which enroll students mainly from 
lower social and cultural strata; those in 
which students have diverse religious 
backgrounds or those which draw heavily 
or entirely upon one denomination; and 
those with concentrations of religiously 
oriented or non-religious youth. 

All these predominant characteristics 
and backgrounds lend a decided cast to a 
collegiate community. All may create 
complex problems of counseling, teach- 
ing, and programming in an institution 
in which students are indifferent and re- 
sistive to the faculty’s educational ob- 
jectives or in which student and faculty 
cultures seldom mesh. 

The point of this discussion so far is to 
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provide evidence indicating that the 
character of the social organism under 
consideration is cast and shaped by the 
characteristics of students attracted to it 
—and served by it. Knowledge of student 
characteristics, then, seems absolutely es- 
sential in any effort to seek a change in 
institutional character, or in’ appealing 
to certain types of students, to maintain a 
given personality of the institution. Many 
institutions do not even know the resi- 
dential distribution of the student body in 
terms of the area, region, or other dimen- 
sions they profess to serve, much less the 
characteristics of students that make up 
the enterprise and breathe life into it. 

The Institutional Image. The image 
which people have whom it is expected 
will be potentially served by the institution 
is an important factor to study. It is im- 
portant to know not only what attitudes 
and beliefs these people hold about higher 
education in general but more specifically 
the image they hold of the particular in- 
stitution. It is often useful to know, in ad- 
dition to the over-all picture, whether 
various sub-groups within this population 
differ from each other in these matters. 
It is helpful to know, for example, that 
information which is news to a fourth of 
one group is already likely to be familiar 
to nine out of ten people in another group 
or how the images held by the several 
groups differ. More visible groups are: 
blue vs. white coliar—college education 
vs. other—original member vs. non- 
member. If efforts to develop the desired 
image or to change the image held by 
certain groups are to be effective, it seems 
essential that the image held in the first 
place be ascertained as a means of sug- 
gesting changes to be worked for and ap- 
proaches to effect them. One such study 
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completed in Michigan involved the ran- 
dom selection of a representative cross sec- 
tion sample of 950 men and women who 
were interviewed and asked to give their 
opinions on a variety of items. 

Knowing as we do that communities 
differ one from another in many im- 
portant respects, in some of my studies, 
through similar design and using the in- 
terview techniques, I have attempted to 
uncover community patterns of dominant 
socio-cultural values having an assumed 
influence and effect on the community 
educational attitudinal manifested in 
particular communities—that is com- 
munity predisposition to support or as- 
piration for education beyond the high 
school. 

Community Relationship. Community 
relationship was mentioned earlier as one 
of the factors determining the institu- 
tional climate or atmosphere. This factor 
is equally applicable to public as well as 
private two-year institutions. Some insti- 
tutions profess to reflect local community 
or regional educational needs and de- 
mands in their programs; others do not. 
For those that do, the comprehensive 
survey of industrial and business educa- 
tional needs is to be considered an ab- 
solute necessity. Some of the more glaring 
needs can be readily ascertained through 
systematic marshalling of opinions and 
information from leaders of industry and 
business; others cannot. The compre- 
hensive survey with which I have been 
associated is a full participatory one 
which involves the top leaders of in- 
dustry and business in getting under the 
surface of opinion and identifying needs 
which often those close to an area haven’t 
recognized and for which an educational 
program is needed. 
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Some of you are in institutions that 
systematically conduct follow-up studies 
of graduates periodically. The follow-up 
studies of graduates as well as the evalua- 
tions of students presently in school but 
well along in their programs produce use- 
ful data for institutional development and 
improvement. For example, based on such 
evidence, one community college changed 
the registration procedure and improved 
the counseling services. Evidence from a 
senior concerning his perception of how 
well the institution prepared him in 
terms of his own vocational and life as- 
pirations and ambitions cannot be over- 
looked. A couple of years ago, as part of a 
comprehensive evaluation of a medium- 
size two-year college, students were con- 
tacted who had graduated over a recent 
five-year period. Results served as the 
basis for a number of curricular improve- 
ments which have been implemented; 
some concerned the scope of curricular 
offerings, and others concerned the ver- 
ticle structure of the curriculum. These 
types of studies I would recommend for 
your consideration. 

In the establishment or relocation of a 
two-year institution outside large metro- 
politan areas, it is advisable that the loca- 
tion chosen be the natural socio-economic- 
cultural loci of the immediate area to be 
served, especially if it is the intent to 
minister to the educational needs of the 
immediate area or region as well to a 
larger and broader area or region. Such 
information would be useful for existing 
institutions in identifying the points at 
which effective general public under- 
standing might be most fruitful. For lack 
of a proper descriptive title I shall de- 
scribe the study which will accomplish 
this. Using a small grid overlay or some 





other technique, a random sample is 
drawn of all persons residing in a defined 
geographical area. They are asked to in- 
dicate for some two dozen different types 
of goods and services, which are neces- 
sary for most people, where they go to 
obtain these. On a map showing the loca- 
tion of residential dwellings, lines are 
then plotted from that point to the place 
where the goods or services are obtained. 
When this has been accomplished, the 
graphical picture portrays the bound- 
aries of the natural socio-economic- 
cultural entity, and it identifies the loci. 
There are several levels of goods and 
services which people need and feel they 
must have. There are some things that 
they will get at the closest neighborhood 
grocery or dry goods store. For others 
they will go into a nearby town or village. 
Then there are other things such as cloth- 
ing, recreation, furniture, and equipment 
for which people will travel considerable 
distance to obtain in a larger city. If it is 
expected that the college in question will 
depend to any extent upon commuting 
students, and most public junior colleges 
do, it can be expected that within the dis- 
tances for which people will travel to ob- 
tain recreation, furniture, clothing and 
equipment, they will also travel to obtain 
post-high school education. 

The Non-Public Institution. The dis- 
tinctive role and contribution of the in- 
dependent church related or private non- 
profit college in American life has been 
one of great significance. It is of deep 
concern to those of us working in the field 
of higher education that this type of in- 
stitution be fostered, nurtured, and pro- 
tected, for if for economic or any other 
reasons it should cease to exert its in- 
fluence and make its distinctive contribu- 





























tion, or disappear, an essential ingredient 
of democratic free society would be lost. 

In these times when numbers appear 
to attract public attention, and the god 
of bigness sits high among the gods of 
education, one thing about some inde- 
pendent institutions is a bit disturbing to 
me. While recognizing the unique con- 
tributions which some large independent 
colleges and universities with graduate 
schools and research facilities are in a 
position to make because of their resources 
and independence from the whims of 
politicians and other types of shackelling 
and sometimes hampering influences, I 
am disturbed by the tendency for some 
to seek bigness. Also disturbing are their 
attempts to incorporate into their pro- 
grams types that are borrowed from the 
Joneses. Some of these can perhaps more 
effectively or appropriately be served by 
other types of institutions. This is none- 
theless more true of some private junior 
colleges than for some private four-year 
colleges. While public education must 
shoulder responsibilities for the masses 
and is often required to assume un- 
usual burdens without adequate financial 
support, the independent or church re- 
lated junior college need not get itself into 
this position. It is not of necessity faced 
with this demand. 

The independent junior college has the 
freedom to determine its purposes, to re- 
strict its enrollments, and to select the 
types of students it desires for accomplish- 
ing its purposes. It is in a unique position 
to provide education of the highest pos- 
sible quality, and if it does not, perhaps 
its existence has not been justified. Kind 
of education rather than extent should 
be the source of its pride. Although there 
is need to democratize opportunities to 
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a far greater extent than ever before 
and to remove artificial barriers in edu- 
cation, there is also an equal need to 
advance learning and perpetuate it to 
posterity in a process which begins long 
before graduate study. These institu- 
tions that have held this aim constantly, 
made every effort to reach it, and have 
not been carried away with the desire to 
become big institutions have maintained 
themselves before the world in high 
honor. Independent institutions can 
make their greatest contribution by aim- 
ing at greatly needed fields of quality 
education, narrowing their sights to a 
limited number of attainable objectives, 
and building up their resources and hus- 
banding them with care. I could mention 
the role of the non-public junior college 
in cultivating personal relationships and 
in enriching student interests, their role 
of freedom in providing religious instruc- 
tion, and their role in serving as the 
citadels of academic freedom. They are 
a constant challenge to the threat of po- 
litical encroachments on the liberties of 
all forms of American education. 

However, the point I wish to make is 
that the types of studies which might well 
be pursued by them should be designed to 
assist in creating a more accurate image 
of the institution in terms of well defined 
purposes which not only they but the 
public at large understand. The studies 
should assist in helping define and obtain 
the type of student body desired to enable 
these institutions to achieve their optimum 
contribution. 

On the other hand, the public com- 
munity colleges, faced with the burden of 
providing a wide diversity of post-high 
school educational programs for increas- 
ing proportions of the populace, should 
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constantly engage in types of studies de- 
signed to assist them to accomplish this 
task with continued improvement. 
Perhaps if this discussion has stimu- 
lated your thinking and encouraged 
a second look at some types of studies that 


would be appropriate for your junior col- 
lege or department, this session will have 
been useful. Other colleagues on this 
panel may have more detailed informa- 
tion on specific types of studies. 





This | Tried and Found Helpful 





Improving Students’ Spelling in Remedial English 


Kenneth Thompson, Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, California 


One of the remedial English teacher’s 
major tasks is to teach his students how to 
spell without allowing spelling to con- 
sume the major portion of class time. 
Since many problems in spelling are re- 
lated to the students’ inability to spell cer- 
tain sounds phonetically, the students 
need extensive practice in dictation. How- 
ever, limitations on class time do not al- 
ways permit such extensive dictation to 
be given. Often the student is unable to 
get much practice in spelling words pho- 
netically outside the classroom. 

One solution the writer has found to 
this problem has been to provide re- 
corded dictation in a listening laboratory, 
which the students can use as often as they 
wish between 8 a.m. and 10 p.m. on reg: 
lar school days. Each tape consists of a 
few instructions and examples of how a 
certain sound is spelled or a certain rule 
may be applied and also sentences which 
require the students to apply the instruc- 
tions for spelling the sound or for using 
the rule. The papers which the students 
leave after writing the sentences provide 


the instructor with material for a diagnosis 
of the students’ specific spelling strengths 
and weaknesses as well as give evidence 
of the quality of their preparation for class 
work. 

Since many students are aware that 
they cannot spell but are not sure what 
their specific weaknesses in spelling are, it 
is important that a careful analysis of the 
types of spelling deficiency be made early 
in the course. Such analysis enables the 
students themselves to have a more realis- 
tic view of their spelling problems and 
provides them with immediate goals. An 
additional source of motivation can be 
provided by having the students them- 
selves make analyses of their tests and 
keep charts indicating their progress in 
mastering their deficiencies. 

Student response to both the tape re- 
cordings and the analysis of their papers 
has been encouraging. The number of 
tests taken in the listening laboratory and 
the carefully filled out progress charts 
provide evidence of considerable effort to- 
ward improvement in spelling, which is 
reflected in class work. 








Helping Students Achieve High Moral Values 
by Combining Discipline and Guidance 


BRUCE E. WHITAKER 


RATHER THAN speaking in terms of ab- 
stract theory, I shall make this presenta- 
tion in the form of a report concerning 
a faculty project at our institution. 
The president of the college, at a regu- 
lar faculty meeting, appointed a repre- 
sentative group of five faculty members to 
serve as a “Committee on Honesty and 
Integrity at Chowan College.” The com- 
mittee was instructed to “dig in” on this 
problem and make it a long range project. 
The problem was to be approached from 
two directions: (1) practical recom- 
mendations for preventative measures; 


and, (2) suggestions for punitive meas- 


ures in those inevitable cases where in- 
fractions of the principle of honesty and 
integrity occur. 

The following ground rules of opera- 
tion and assignment for committee mem- 
bers were agreed upon by the committee 
at its first meeting: (1) the underlying 
principles, past and present, of the prob- 
lem; (2) initiation of a questionnaire 
project among students to determine their 
attitudes; (3) techniques of a preventa- 
tive nature; and, (4) recommendations 
for punitive measures. 

Subsequently, the committee agreed on 
the following principles which it deemed 
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pertinent to the question of honesty and 

integrity : 

1. It is generally agreed by students of the 

problem that honesty is not a general 

characteristic. A person may be completely 
honest in one situation or circumstance 
and not in another. 

. The right attitude or thinking will usually 
lead to right action or response to a situa- 
tion. However, the individual must have the 
experience of responding properly in a 
given situation in order that he may develop 
a habit of being honest. His attitude or point 
of view needs to be reinforced by a well 
established habit. 

. Practice makes perfect is only a half-truth. 
While correct practice develops a good 
habit, by the same token practice of cheat- 
ing only develops the cheating habit and 
makes for perfection in cheating. 

. The purpose or goal of our approach must 
be to develop those ideals, attitudes, and 
habits which will enable a person to be- 
come a responsible, self-directed individual. 

. Youth is much concerned about acceptance 
in his peer group, and any plan that has 
success potential must recognize this fact. 
It becomes imperative, therefore, that an 
effort be made to create a proper climate of 
opinion in various student organizations and 
groups as well as among the student body at 


large. 


NO 
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A questionnaire was prepared and pre- 
sented to the students at an assembly 
program. Practical punitive measures were 
also suggested by the committee: when 











and if a student is found cheating, he 
should receive F on the test or paper in- 
volved and be placed on probation; in case 
the same offense should re-occur in the 
same semester, the student should be asked 
to withdraw from college. As nearly as pos- 
sible, the student council should deal 
with such matters and recommend disci- 
plinary action to the faculty committee 
on student affiairs. Also, faculty members 
should make a point of the fact that they 
consider cheating, lying, stealing, and 
certain social and moral relationships be- 
tween the sexes, etc., to be not only 
morally wrong but serious offenses. 

Finally, the following suggestions of a 
very practical nature were made to the 
faculty by the committee: 


1. Develop proper attitudes toward the prob- 
lem among students by means of all aca- 
demic and social contacts. 

2. Create a climate of opinion for honesty 

and integrity. 
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3. Stimulate growth toward self-direction. 

4. Use a positive, preventative approach. 

5. Be uninfluenced by personal feelings, be 
objective. 

6. Use a guidance approach in correcting 
error on every level of campus life. 

7. Fit the punishment to the individual and 
not primarily to the act. 


Cc 


. Use tests that require original thinking or 
application of facts to new situations. 

9. Keep the students busy in worthwhile 
activities which tend to develop morality 
and character. 

10. Avoid situations that tend 
cheating and dishonesty. 


to lead to 


This project or committee activity on 
our campus has been of such value that it 
has continued. We believe that it is help- 
ing to lift the moral tone and character of 
our campus and that it may be worthy 
of consideration by other faculties and 
colleges. 
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Helping Students Achieve High Moral Values 
Through College Honor Systems 


MAY RUSSELL 


THE DEVELOPMENT of an honor system on 
any college campus presupposes the ex- 
istence of certain principles that must be 
a part of that college’s clearly defined 
philosophy. Having recognized both in- 
tellectual excellence and force of charac- 
ter as essential qualities of the truly edu- 
cated man, the college must accept the 
responsibility for providing the oppor- 
tunity for their development. At the same 
time that it seeks to intensify intellectual 
development, it must also provide a more 
challenging total campus experience. It 
must be recognized that the conditions 
that lead to good teaching and good 
learning lead also to the development of 
character. Similarly, the elements of a 
college community which result in 
character development are those which 
also inspire learning. 

It is generally believed that basic con- 
victions and values have been formed in 
the earlier years of a student’s life. But 
the college’s role is the encouragement of 
perceptive examination and evaluation of 
these concepts. Its greatest responsibility 
is the development of critical and inquisi- 
tive minds functioning actively in the 
total campus community. 
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The honor system may safely be es- 
tablished only on the college campus 
where the level of aspiration is high. The 
standards for excellence must be openly 
arrived at and must have the support of 
a majority of all who are in part respon- 
sible for the climate of the college. This 
includes the governing board, adminis- 
trative offices, members of the faculty, 
student groups, and individual students. 
In reporting to the recent exploratory 
study of 20 selected colleges and uni- 
versities, Edward D. Eddy, Jr. says, “We 
found what we believe to be a direct re- 
lationship between the depth of the desire 
for excellence and the general morale of a 
campus.” Where there are high standards 
for total achievement in a college com- 
munity, the morale of the campus will 
likewise be high. The successful establish- 
ment and continuation of an honor sys- 
tem depends upon the existence of high 
standards and good campus morale. It is 
my belief, too, that through the effective 
functioning of an honor system, a college 
may achieve the highest standards of ex- 
cellence and develop the highest kind of 
morale. 

The system must be based upon a 
shared belief in the personal integrity of 
the student. And there must also be a 
reasonable degree of acceptance on the 
part of the majority of individual students 
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of responsibility for their own actions. At 
some time in the life of most individuals 
their integrity becomes truly their own. 
The influence of family and the peer 
group have been primarily responsible for 
the choices of the high school student. At 
the college level he is ready to assume the 
fuller burden of responsibility for his own 
life. He is ready to understand more fully 
that life is a series of experiences to which 
he reacts by choosing from his own con- 
sciously developed values. And he is about 
to know that a full realization of his own 
life depends upon his increasing skill in 
responding. 

For many students living under an 
honor system, the response of honesty is 
directed at first by fear. They are guided 
by campus tradition and by those stu- 
dents who carefully selected the particu- 
lar institution on the basis of its past per- 
formance. Their honesty in certain 
situations becomes first a habit. And then 
through analytical evaluation of their 
own behavior as well as that of their as- 
sociates in an honor system, they may 
realize more quickly and more fully the 
value of truth. 

A more difficult accomplishment under 
the honor system is that of the acceptance 
of some responsibility for the actions of 
others. The recognition that an appar- 
ently damaging experience at present may 
be converted to a valuable long-term one 
even for your own personal friends is a 
difficult step to take. The effective honor 
system permits many college students to 
take this step. Another factor which must 
function in an honor system is the more 
mature concept of the value of knowl- 


The improper emphasis upon 


edge. 
grades and the attainment of a degree 





must be replaced by a sincere desire for 
the acquistion of knowledge. Students 
living under an honor system must be 
guided in making this important decision. 
These, then, are the basic conditions that 
are essential in a continuously effective 
honor system. 

It would be difficult to qualify in de- 
gree the benefits that are achieved 
through the honor system. But, certainly, 
there can be provided at the college level 
no greater opportunity for the develop- 
ment of leadership. The opportunity is 
provided for all students to develop a 
clearer philosophy of life and a conse- 
quent ability in relationship with their 
fellow man. This is perhaps true in great- 
est degree for those who serve on honor 
courts and must give leadership now for 
allegiance in this academic community. 
This leadership in honor courts has re- 
sulted in the development of a number of 
techniques or procedures for the success- 
ful continuance of an honor system on a 
college campus. Each college will wish to 
use the techniques that best suit its own 
campus. The following are suggested 
techniques: 


1. The administration of the honor pledge 
in student assembly 
2. The inclusion of the written pledge in the 
student handbook 
3. Address to the student body in an annual 
opening assembly by the honor court 
chairman 
4. Discussion of the honor code in small 
groups during orientation week 
. Use of the college newspaper for effective 
articles on the honor system 
6. Requirement of a written pledge at the 
end of' all major tests and examinations 
. Scheduled meetings of the honor court for 
purposes of continuous evaluation of the 
degree of effectiveness of the honor system 
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8. Continued evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the honor system by the total faculty 

9. Provision for some overlapping in mem- 
bership of the honor court from one year 
to another 

10. Guidance of honor court members in con- 
ducting hearings on violations 


If there is any major limitation to be 
placed on the value of the college honor 
system, it is that if such a system is to be 
had at all, it must be an effective one. It 
would readily be seen that to have an 
honor system that is not effective is worse 
than no system at all. 

When we consider even a few of the 
issues which these future world citizens 
will face in their lifetime, the importance 
of education is greatly magnified. Con- 
sider if you will the implications of the 
success of space exploration in a short 
four years; the age of automation and its 


demands for large numbers of technically 
trained men to bridge the gap between 
the rich and the poor without excessive 
starvation; the problems of a world popu- 
lation that will soon double itself in less 
than half a century; the required removal 
of language barriers in a world that also 
grows communicably smaller by the day; 
the preparation of men and women for 
leisure in a coming world with a 30- 
hour week. Certainly, never before has it 
been more essential for human beings to 
have force of character along with in- 
tellectual excellence. | 

The existence of good honor systems 
on our college campuses will help to 
achieve this dual goal. And then, per- 
haps, our young people may truly believe 
with Thomas Alva Edison that “what 
man’s mind can conceive, man’s character 
can control.” 








Helping Students Achieve High Moral Values 
in California Junior Colleges 


STEPHEN E. EPLER 


THE CALIFORNIA Junior College Associa- 
tion has a committee on Moral and 
Spiritual Values of 15 members com- 
posed of administrators and faculty mem- 
bers. Its function is to encourage each 
junior college in the state to develop pro- 
grams to help students achieve moral 
values. 

This committee is a direct result of the 
“Davis Conference” held January 31 to 
February 2, 1958, at the University of 
California, Davis, and attended by about 
200 junior college teachers and adminis- 
trators. The scope of the conference is 
indicated by discussion areas of the six 
workshops: “Courses About Religion,” 
“Religious Perspectives in Teaching,” 
“Training for the Teaching of Moral and 
Spiritual Values,” “Voluntary On-and- 
Off Campus Religious Organizations,” 
“College Community Relationships,” and 
“Student Faculty Relationships.” 

The man mainly responsible for the 
Davis Conference and the resulting pro- 
gram in California was Dr. Clarence P. 
Shedd, Professor Emeritus of Religion in 
Higher Education, Yale University, who 
was serving as visiting professor at the Pa- 
cific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, in 1957. Dr. Shedd succeeded in 


creating enough interest in the California 
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Junior College Association to have a com- 
mittee formed to study and plan the 
Davis Conference. Aid was secured from 
the Hazen Foundation for the conference 
costs, including the meals and rooms for 
the delegates and honorariums for 
speakers of national fame. Dr. Shedd 
served as consultant to the Committee on 
Moral and Spiritual Values of the Calli- 
fornia Junior College Association until 
his retirement in 1959 when his successor 
at the Pacific School of Religion, Pro- 
fessor Charles S. McCoy, became the 
committee’s consultant. 

What has happened on California jun- 
ior college campuses which might be 
traced at least in part to the influence of 
the committee and the Davis Conference? 
Some 40 of the 65 junior colleges of the 
state have local “M.S.V.” committees. 
About 20 colleges in 1960 offered credit 
courses in religion compared with eight 
colleges a few years earlier. A mimeo- 
graphed news sheet, Inter-Communica- 
tion, reporting M.S.V. activities of cam- 
pus groups, was edited by Mrs. Louise 
Stoltenberg, who also served as the com- 
mitte’s secretary. Activities on the cam- 
puses in the recent past include a “Value 
for Living Day” at Monterey Peninsula 
College, religious emphasis week programs 
at a number of colleges, and a “Personal 
Philosophy of Life Day” at Porterville Col- 
lege. The librarian at Chaffey College pre- 
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pared a brief annotated bibliography of 
M.S.V. books which was sent to the other 
librarians of the state’s junior colleges. 
The “Frosh Camps” as Shasta College 
and Modesto College emphasize “values” 
in college life in these programs. 

A “Guidebook for California Junior 
Colleges on Courses Pertaining to Reli- 
gion” was edited by the state committee 
and distributed in mimeographed form 
by the California Junior College Associa- 
tion. The ruling of the state attorney gen- 
eral rendering the scope of books on 
religion a junior college library may 
purchase was called to the attention of 
junior college librarians by the committee. 

A service of the committee has been 
to assure the junior colleges of the 
legal freedoms to offer instruction in the 
area of religions and values. Laws pro- 
hibiting teaching for the purpose of sec- 
tarian indoctrination do not prohibit aca- 
demic instruction in subject matter 
pertaining to the nature and history of 


religions. The guidebook mentioned 
earlier and a featured address on “Our 
Legal Freedoms” at the Davis Confer- 
ence by Dr. Arthur S. Sutherland, Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional Law, Harvard, 
were effective in clarifying this problem. 

The committee has encouraged more 
thought and discussion of moral and 
spiritual values not only on the local jun- 
ior college campuses but in the state and 
area conferences of junior college groups, 
including faculty, students, deans of in- 
struction, and board members. 

If the state Committee on Moral and 
Spiritual Values has been effective, it is 
because individuals and groups on the 
local campus with an interest in this area 
find the committee’s work a source of in- 
formation and motivation for their work. 
The influence of great leaders such as Dr. 
Clarence Shedd cannot be given too much 
credit for developments in the moral and 
spiritual values area at both local and 
state levels. 





Institutional Research: Practical Applications in 
Student Personnel Services 





DONALD E. DEYO 


1 AM pleased that Dr. Stickler defined re- 
search as those investigative efforts which 
were “designed to improve the instruc- 
tional program,” and further that these 
efforts are often informal and unpub- 
lished. Such descriptions now enable me 
to dignify many of our investigations at 
Montgomery Junior College as “re- 
search.” 

In the first place let me say that the 
examples I will give in the area of student 
personnel services are but a sample of the 
sort of thing that goes on in other areas 
and departments of the college. For in- 
stance, in addition to the analyses main- 
tained by student personnel services of 
student enrollments, the registrar’s office 
also maintains a continuous statiscal anal- 
ysis of enrollment by about 50 categories 
that runs semester by semester to 50 or 
60 mimeographed pages. These figures 
are extraordinarily useful for the analysis 
of trends because they have been con- 
sistently kept since the college 
founded in 1946 and contain precisely 
comparable data semester by semester 
since then. 

It is best to divide our student personnel 
services studies into two groups: those 
studies which are continuously maintained 
and separate, special studies. Naturally, 
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all studies are designed to tell us more 
about our student body. Some of the on- 
going compilations of data are: 


1. Quartile distributions of entering students 
on the basis of high school rank and grade 
point average at the end of the first and 
second semester. 

. Quartile distribution on the basis of en- 
trance test scores with grade point averages 
for the first and second semesters. 

3. Comparisons of freshman tests with sopho- 
more tests of the same students two years 
later. This comparison shows the students 
with others in the same norm groups, etc. 

4. Admissions data: rate and pattern of ap- 
plications and admissions by curriculum, 
probation or non-probation status, full- or 
part-time, etc. These data provide the basis 
for administrative control over the propor- 
tion of low-quarter students admitted, plan- 
ning class sizes, unusual and unanticipated 
shifts in enrollment by curriculum, etc. 

5. Growth chart of applications from the be- 
ginning of the college. These data are help- 
ful in staffing for peak loads during the 
admissions season and for projecting the 
probable load during the year. 

6. Summary and analysis of admission data by 
semester: number of applications, number 
admitted, number registered, uncompleted 
applications, etc. 


ho 


Samples of special studies would include 
the following: 


1. Expectancy tables based on ACE scores; 
an attempt to predict grade point averages. 
2. Survival record of 307 freshmen entering 
in 1956, followed through four semesters. 
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3.A whole series of correlations between 
SCAT scores, high school rank, high school 
grades, grade point averages, English marks, 
math marks, etc. None of these gave us an 
r of much better than .60. 

4. Summary of responses of graduating sopho- 
mores (1960) at an end-of-year interview. 

5. Study of 1960 graduates who entered origi- 
nally on probation. 

6. Study of engineering students of top quarter 
and low quarter with a content analysis of 
their personal folders. 

.A series of studies comparing MJC stu- 
dents with those of four-year colleges on 
the basis of the Mooney Check List and the 
Vassar College Attitudes Inventory. 

. Finally, our newest study, a longitudinal in- 
vestigation of entering 1960 freshmen de- 
signed to follow them through ten years. 

We will collect data on type of high school 


~ 
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diploma, identity of high school, high 
school record, college curriculum, test 
scores, socio-economic information on fam- 
ily background, vocational and personal 
goals, changes in goals, grade point average, 
college transfer, etc. Hopefully, this stu- 
dent will give us some insight to gauge the 
real requirements for success at MJC in 
various curriculums. 


Two summary comments are appropriate: 


1. We at MJC need foundation grants to fi- 


nance and staff more and better studies of 
ourself and our students. These we have 
done and are doing continuously simply 
to whet our appetites for more profound in- 
formation and conclusions. 


. Access to an IBM or similar installation is 


imperative to carrying on studies of the 
sort described herein. 





Research Studies and Surveys—Port Huron 


Junior College 


JAMES C. BROWNING 


ADMINISTRATORS in the field of junior col- 
lege education are realizing the impor- 
tance of institutional research to identify 
the types of students attending these insti- 
tutions. This information then leads to an 
evaluation of the basic philosophy and 
purpose of the institution, which is the 
first step in an evaluation of the 
course offerings. Research of this kind 
serves to stimulate both the faculty and 
administration. 

The following research projects were 
initiated in 1957 at Port Huron Junior 
College. They may be divided into four 
categories : 


1. Enrollment, class distribution, etc. 
Enrollment data 
Projected enrollment through 1970 
Graduates, percentage with honors 
Age distribution of students on campus 
Engineering enrollment 
Longitudinal study of entering freshmen 
Average cost per student 
Student withdrawals 
Hours college students are carrying in day 
school 
Distribution according to curriculums 
Analysis of class offerings 
Number of classes 
Distribution of graduates by curriculum 
. Origins, background and characteristics of 
students 
Origin of students, year 1957-58 
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Origin lst semester day school 1958-59 

Origin 2nd semester day school 1958-59 

Origin Ist semester evening school 

Origin 2nd semester evening school 1958-59 

Distance students commute 

Number of 1960 high school graduates now 
enrolled at Port Huron Junior College 

Educational background of parents 

Occupation of fathers 

Working habits of students 

Religious preference 

Professional people who attended Port 
Huron Junior College 

3. Academic comparison of students 

Transfer habits of graduates 

Academic progress—Michigan State Uni- 
versity 

Record of transfers—University of Michi- 
gan 

Credit point ratios of transfers to U. of M. 

Analysis of entering freshmen 1960 

Analysis of possible graduates for 1959 

Analysis of total grades given by Port Huron 
Junior College faculty 

Graphic representation of mid-semester 
grades 

Graphic representation of final grades 

Average credit point ratios by student 
major 

Studies on the freshman class of 1958-59 

Analysis of graduating classes for the past 
9 years. 

4. Survey of facilities 


It is important that many of the re- 
search projects included in the four cate- 
gories above be continuous from year to 
year if they are to be beneficial toward the 
improvement of the services rendered by 
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the institution through its curricular 
offerings. 

Some of the most interesting research 
projects were those that were conducted 
with the primary purpose of trying to 
project the true image of Port Huron 
Junior College to the citizenry it now 
serves. The survey of professional people 
of the county in which Port Huron Junior 
College is located who attended this col- 
lege was very revealing as to the asset 
such an institution is in the preparation of 
these professional people. 


A SURVEY OF PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE OF ST. 
CLAIR COUNTY WHO ATTENDED PORT 
HURON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Number in Number Attended 


St. Clair Port Huron Percent 

Profession County Junior College of Total 

Bank Officials 49 5 10.2% 
Dentists 36 11 30.6 
Doctors 67 2 3.0 
Engineers 60 23 38.3 
Lawyers 59 18 30.5 
Nurses 264 51 19.3 
Teachers 894 214 23.9 

TOTALS 1429 324 22.7% 


The per cent in each area would have been 
higher if we had included only the profes- 
sional people who could have attended Port 
Huron Junior College from 1923, the origin 
of the college. As it is, the figures include all 
persons in these professions, regardless of age. 


Studies on the age distribution of stu- 
dents in attendance and the number of 
married persons have been helpful in 
the development of an extra-curricular 
activities program that encompasses the 
interests of the diversified age groups in 
attendance. 

One study conducted annually con- 
cerned the educational background of the 
students’ parents. 


RESEARCH STUDIES AND SURVEYS-——-PORT HURON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF ON-CAMPUS PORT HURON 
JUNIOR COLLEGE DAY SCHOOL STUDENTS 





ist Sem. ist Sem. ist Sem. ist Sem 


Age 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 
16 0 7 3 
17 24 23 123 139 
18 186 179 285 271 
19 135 161 170 173 
20 27 76 63 56 
21 36 43 30 32 
22 17 30 35 20 
23 30 33 27 17 
24 10 23 14 12 
25-29 23 31 33 29 
30—39 9 18 22 28 
40—50 16 24 10 13 
over 50 0 0 0 2 
age omitted 0 0 11 2 
TOTAL 513 641 830 797 


FDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF PARENTS OF 
PORT HURON JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
FoR 1959-60 FALL SEMESTER DAY SCHOOL 


Father 368 nothighschool grad. 47.6% 
Mother 284 not high school grad. 36.6% 
Father 256 high school graduate 48.4% 
Mother 348 highschool graduate 60.4% 
Father 26 2 years of college 
Mother 31 2 years of college 
Father 5 1 year of college 
Mother 1 1 year of college 
Father 88 college graduates 11.3% 
Mother 86 college graduates 11.1% 


Total percentage for college attending parents 
—Fathers 15.37%, Mothers 15% 
Unknown Father 31 4% 
Mother 24 3% 


An interesting study was one that con- 
cerned the occupational background of 
the students’ fathers. The one listed most 
often by students in attendance fell in the 
category of labor. Other occupations that 
ranked high in this study were business- 
men, machine tenders, foremen, carpen- 
ters, salesmen, and superintendents of 
schools. 

Another study revealed that 50.4 per 
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cent of the students attending Port Huron 
Junior College worked full- or part-time. 
This study is important to the official who 
is responsible for making out the schedule 
of classes. As much as possible, the great- 
est concentration of classes at our college 
is placed in the morning hours so as to 
accommodate the students who work. 


WORKING HABITS OF PORT HURON JUNIOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS (INFORMATION TAKEN 
FROM REGISTRATION CARDS FOR FALL 
SEMESTER 1959) 


Working Number Percentage 
Part-time 390 50.4 
Full-time 50 6.6 
Not-working 333 43 


A longitudinal study of Port Huron 
Junior College entering freshmen for the 
year 1953 gave an insight into the per- 
centage of that class who completed four 
years of higher education. Approximately 
45.7 per cent had obtained a baccalaure- 
ate degree by 1960. Eighty-six of this en- 
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tering class had not graduated from Port 
Huron Junior College, and a majority of 
these were employed in local business and 
industry. 

We were most anxious to find out some- 
thing about the number of students who 
commuted to our college and the average 
distance involved because this informa- 
tion could enable us to keep adequate 
parking facilities as our enrollment in- 
creases between now and 1970. The pro- 
jected enrollment is expected to increase 
from the present 1,500 college credit stu- 
dents to approximately 4,000 by the year 
1970. 

All the studies mentioned above have 
enabled the faculty to study the basic 
philosophy and purposes of an institution, 
and have been helpful in the evalua- 
tion of our course offerings. At our college 
the registrar devotes part of his time to the 
research of the institution, and it seems 
logical that this office, because of its access 
to student records, can provide most easily 
the data for institutional research. 





An Experiment in Administrative 
Reorganization 


JOHN E. VISSER 


DURING THE 1958 college year, Grand 
Rapids Junior College’s administrative 
organization teetered precariously and al- 
most collapsed. Three factors contributed 
to the near-debacle: (1) a mushrooming 
enrollment of 2,106 students (up 28 per 
cent over the previous year, 49 per cent 
over the previous three years) , (2) a rapid 
expansion of the college’s instructional 
program to include additional technical 
and business curriculums, and (3) the 
complete absence of any faculty adminis- 
trative organization—all 65 full-time in- 
structors reported directly to the dean of 
the college. To complicate matters fur- 
ther there was still a fourth factor—a new 
dean had just assumed the executive lead- 
ership of the college one week prior to the 
opening of fall classes. 

The situation called for drastic action, 
action involving a complete administra- 
tive reorganization. The following steps 
are not proposed as a model for others to 
emulate but rather a plan of action that 
was undertaken because of the urgency 
of the situation. It is gratifying to point 
out, however, that early results have been 
most encouraging. The college has not 
only weathered the crisis but has con- 
tinued to meet the challenge of its ex- 
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panding enrollment without detracting 
from the quality of its programs. 


1. Self Study: The new dean under- 
took a critical study of the existing 
administrative structure as it related to: 
(1) the philosophy and objectives of the 
college, (2) the number of full- and part- 
time instructors and the current and pre- 
dicted student enrollments, (3) the 
quality and extent of the college’s educa- 
tional and student service program, and 
(4) the capabilities and personalities of 
the existing administrative staff and 
faculty. Comparisons were also made with 
the administrative structures of other two- 
and four-year colleges of comparable 
size. 


2. Proposed Revision: A proposed ad- 
ministrative organizational chart was 
structured that would meet the needs of 
the college’s total program, both current 
and anticipated, and, in addition, job de- 
scriptions were prepared for each admin- 
istrative position. 


3. Objective Evaluation: The new 
organizational chart and job descriptions 
were submitted to a number of recognized 
authorities in the administration of higher 
education (e.g., Dr. Jesse Bogue and Dr. 
Algo Henderson of the University of 
Michigan, Dr. Ferris Crawford, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and Dr. Max 
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Smith of Michigan State University) for 
an objective evaluation. Modifications 
were made on the basis of suggestions 
received. 

4. Faculty Evaluation and Approval: 
The new organizational charts and job 
descriptions were submitted to the faculty 
and staff of GRJC for their evaluation 
and approval. The first presentation was 
made in a faculty meeting by the dean. 
The faculty was given an opportunity to 
react vocally and in writing. Forty of the 
65 full-time members responded to an 
evaluation sheet distributed to them. 
Only one faculty member opposed the 
reorganizational plan. Additional modifi- 
cations were made in the plan as a result 
of faculty suggestions. 

9. Approval by the Superintendent of 
Schools and the Grand Rapids Board of 
Education: The new organizational 
chart, job descriptions and a recom- 
mended procedure for adoption were sub- 
mitted to the superintendent of schools 
and the Grand Rapids Board of Educa- 
tion for final approval. It was recom- 
mended that the administrative reorgani- 
zation be effected progressively over a 
three- to five-year period beginning in the 
fall of 1959. A special committee of the 
Board reviewed the proposed reorganiza- 
tion with the superintendent of schools 
and the dean of the college in an open 
meeting that was also attended by repre- 
sentatives of the press, radio and televi- 
sion. The special committee reported 
favorably to the Board of Education, and 
on April 6, 1959, the Board unani- 
mously approved the administrative re- 
organization of GRJC as recommended, 
to become effective in the fall semester 


1959-60. 
The entire five steps were accomplished 
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within a period of six months. A concur- 
rent study of the college’s committee sys- 
tem was undertaken by a faculty commit- 
tee during the same period. In May, 1959, 
the faculty approved the adoption of a 
new council and committee sysem. The 
system adequately supplements the op- 
eration of the new administrative organi- 
zation. 

In the two years that the new ad- 
ministrative organization has been op- 
erative, much has been accomplished. All 
administrative offices have been filled with 
the execption of three; two of the three 
will be filled by the fall semester of 1961. 
Only the office of the assistant dean of 
student affairs will not become operative 
for at least one more year. To indicate 
the effectiveness of the new organization, 
a partial list of accomplishments would 
include: 


— 


. Utilization of IBM methods in processing 
student records. 

2.A program of advanced counseling and 
registration of all new students during the 
summer months. 

3. A selective retention program. 

4. Expansion and relocation of the guidance 
and counseling center to include four full- 
time counselors in addition to the director. 

5. Improved relations with the business office 
of the Board of Education and more syste- 
matic budgetary procedures. 

6. The inclusion of audio-visual and teacher 
aids services under the director of library 
services. 

. Expanded and greatly improved instruc- 
tional programs with better correlation of 
instruction, particularly in multi-section 
courses. 

. An expanded student activity and services 
program operating in a new student com- 
mons. 

9. The introduction of an honors program. 

10. Renovation and modernization of existing 

science laboratory facilities and the addi- 

tion of language and reading laboratories. 
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AN EXPERIMENTATION IN ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATIONAL CHART, 1957-58 


(PRIOR TO REVISION ) 
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In the meantime, student enrollment 
has climbed to 2,574, an increase of 468 
(22 per cent over 1958), and the faculty 
now numbers 85 full-time and 35 part- 
time instructors. 

Problems of transition to the new or- 
ganization were minimal. Faculty and 
staff, fully aware of the immediate need 
for reorganization, cooperated whole- 
heartedly. What problems did occur re- 
sulted basically from: (1) the rapidity 





with which the new administrative or- 
ganization was planhed and implemented, 
(2) the reluctance of a few of the more 
conservative faculty members to accept 
changes, and (3) unfamiliarity of person- 
nel with new procedures and policies. The 
consensus of faculty and staff is that 


‘Grand Rapids Junior College is not only 


much better organized than it was three 
years ago, but it is better prepared to 
meet the challenges of the future. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 
(REVISED 1958-59) 
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Offices Currently Non-Operative 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF MAJOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 
GRAND RAPIDS JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Dean of the College 
The dean is responsible to the superin- 
tendent of schools and the board of educa- 


tion for: 
1. Coordination and administration of the 





total college program; 

. The articulation of the college program 
with (1) area high schools, (2) four-year 
colleges or universities, and (3) State De- 
partment of Public Instruction; 

. The interpretation and the publicizing of 
the gollege program to the community; 

4.The development of long-range plans to 
provide continuous growth and improve- 
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ment of the educational program and plant 
facilities; and 

5. The recommendation of appointment or 
release of all faculty and staff members. 


Assistant Dean of Instructional Affairs 
The assistant dean of instructional affairs 

is respofisible to the dean of the college for: 

1. Curriculum development; 

2. Immediate faculty supervision; 

3. Academic scheduling, counseling, and cata- 
loging; 

4. Institutional research and self studies; 

5. Directing the summer session; and 

6. Acting in the place of the dean of the 
college at his request or in the event of his 
absence. 


Assistant Dean of Student Affairs 
The assistant dean of student affairs is 
responsible to the dean of the college for: 

. The total coordination and administration 
of the co-curricular program; 

2. The correlation of the co-curricular pro- 

gram with the curricular program; 

3. The maintaining of student discipline and 

morale; 

4. Immediate supervision of the offices of ad- 
mission, student records, counseling and 
guidance, student activities and publicity, 
public relations and placement; and 

. Administrating student regulations pertain- 
ing to attendance, school citizenship, fire 
and safety, etc. 

Director of the Evening College 

The director of the evening college is re- 
sponsible to the dean of the college for: 

1. Direction and supervision of the evening 

college program; 

2. Correlation of the evening program with 
the total college program; 

. Supervision of evening faculty; 

4. Supervision of student citizenship and disci- 

pline in the evening college; and 

5. Supervision of room assignments in the 

total college program. 

Coordinator of Business Affairs 

The coordinator of business affairs is re- 
sponsible to the dean of the college for: 

1. Managing the college bookstore; 

2. The correlation of the business activities of 

the junior college with the business office 
of the Board of Education; 
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3. The preparation and supervision of the 
college budget; 

4. The approval of all financial and supply 
requisitions made to the business office; 

5. Administering the college and the National 
Defense Education Loan Program; and 

6. Teaching a minimum of nine to 12 hours 
per year as directed by the dean of the 
college. 





Divisional Chairmen 
The divisional chairmen are responsible to 
the assistant dean of instructional affairs and 
the dean of the college for: 
. Curriculum development within the divi- 
sion; 
. Teacher supervision within the division; 
. The development of a divisional budget; 
. Student academic counseling for divisional 
majors; and 
5. Teaching at least one-half of a normal 
teaching load or more as directed by the 
dean of the college. 
Registrar and Director of Admissions 
The registrar and director of admissions 
is responsible to the assistant dean of student 
affairs and the dean of the college for: 
. Approving and processing all applications 
for admissions to the junior college; 
2. Preadmission counseling of interested stu- 
dents; 
3. Posting and maintaining student academic 
records; 
4.Prompt processing of academic grade re- 
ports; 
Issuing approved transcripts of credit upon 
request; and 
6. Teaching a minimum of nine to 12 class 
hours per year or more as directed by the 
dean of the college. 
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Director of Counseling and Guidance 
The director of counseling and guidance 
is responsible to the assistant dean of student 
affairs and the dean of the college for: 
1. Organizing and coordinating the academic 
counseling program; 
. Providing non-academic, vocational, and 
specialized student counseling; 
. Administering the college testing center; 
4. Administering the college scholarship pro- 
gram; and 
5. Teaching a minimum of nine to 12 class 
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hours per year or more as directed by the 
dean of the college. 

Director of Student Activities 
The director of student activities is re- 

sponsible to the assistant dean of student 

affairs and the dean of the college for: 

1. Supervising the operations of the co-cur- 
ricular program; 

2. Coordinating and supervising the activities 
of all student organizations; 

3. Assisting in the maintaining of student 
discipline and morale and the observing of 
all student regulations; 

4. Supervising men students living in approved 
college housing; and 

5. Teaching a minimum of nine to 12 class 
hours per year or more as directed by the 
dean of the college. 

Director of Placement, 
Public Relations 
The director of placement, publications, 


Publications, and 


GRAND RAPIDS JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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and public relations is responsible to the 

assistant dean of student affairs and the dean 

of the college for: 

1. Publicizing all phases of the junior college 
program, academic and non-academic; 

2. Cooperating closely with the local news- 
papers and radio and television stations in 
the dissemination of college news; 

3. Promoting and publicizing new programs 
and curriculums to interested students and 
the community; 

4. Serving as executive secretary of the Grand 
Rapids Junior College Alumni Association; 

5. Providing placement opportunities for 
Grand Rapids Junior College graduates of 
the various technical and business curricu- 
lums in the community; and 

6. Teaching a minimum of nine to 12 class 
hours per year or more.as directed by the 
dean of the college. 
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Education for the Superior Student 


JOSEPH W. COHEN 


THE HONORS scene in 1961 is entirely 
changed from what it was when two 
previous studies were made in 1925 and 
1944. It is now far more extensive; it 
involves more students. It has been ex- 
tended downward through the freshman 
year and includes cooperation with high 
schools. Public institutions are now in- 
volved on a large scale. 

Included in today’s honors programs 
are special counseling, special sections, 
honors seminars, inter-disciplinary and 
inter-departmental offerings, research, in- 
dependent study starting early, summer 
retreats, summer projects, the confer- 
ence method, emphasis on the honors 
vision and elan and a climate of motiva- 
tion and engagement. 

Today’s honors programs have a new 
vigor in the pursuit of excellence. They 
will be found in professional and graduate 
schools. Many of these programs are so 
new that they have only graduated one 
or two classes. 

While traditional courses tend to make 
“little specialists” out of students, honors 
programs can lead to inter-departmental 
studies which are greatly needed today. 
While all study is independent in a sense, 
it is also dependent upon the facilities of 
the institution. Independent study does 





JOSEPH W. COHEN is Director, Inter-Uni- 
versity Committee on the Superior Student, 
Boulder, Colorado. 





not constitute an honors program ; neither 
is it an alternative to one. 


The following list of 15 features of a 
full honors program is recommended 
by the Inter-University Committee on the 
Superior Student for which the writer, 
who acts as editor-in-chief, has expressed 
the belief that the seventh feature on the 
list is the most important. 


MAJOR FEATURES OF A FULL 
HONORS PROGRAM 


ICSS Recommendations 


1. Identify and select students of higher 
ability as early as possible. This involves 
far closer cooperation than has hitherto 
been the case with high schools and pre- 
paratory schools. The proper uses of pre- 
dictive techniques, past records, entrance 
tests and interviews, and studies of apti- 
tude, motivation and achievement are now 
being explored and much experience is 
being canvassed. 

. Start programs for these students immedi- 
ately upon admission to the college or 
university and admit other superior stu- 
dents into these programs whenever they 
are later identified by their teachers. 

3. Make such programs continuous and 
cumulative through all four years with 
honors counseling especially organized and 
equally continuous. 

4. Formulate such programs so that they will 
relate effectively both to all the college 
work for the degree and to the area of 
concentration, departmental specialization, 
pre-professional or professional training. 
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Make the programs varied and flexible by 
establishing special courses, ability sec- 
tions, honors seminars, colloquia and 
independent study. Advanced placement 
and acceleration will serve in a contribu- 
tory role. 

Make the honors program increasingly 
visible throughout the institution so that it 
will provide standards and models of 
excellence for all students and faculty, 
and contribute to the substitution of an 
“honors outlook” for the “grade outlook.” 


. Employ methods and materials appropri- 


ate to superior students. Experience has 

shown that this involves: 

a. Bringing the abler students together in 
small groups or classes of from five to 20 
students. 

b. Using primary sources and original 
documents rather than textbooks where 
possible. 

c. Less lecturing and predigesting by the 
faculty of content to be covered; ap- 
proaching selectively the subject matter 
to be covered; discouraging passive note 
taking; encouraging student adventure 
with ideas in open. discussion—the col- 
loquim method with appropriate modi- 
fication of this method in science and 
professional schools. 


d. Supplementing the above with increased 


independent study, research and sum- 
mer projects. 

e. Continuous counseling, in the light of 
the individual student’s development, by 
teaching personnel, not by full-time non- 
teaching counselors. 

f. Giving terminal examinations to test the 

honors results. 


8. 
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13. 


14, 


Select faculty qualified to give the best 
intellectual leadership to able students and 
fully identified with the aims of the pro- 
gram. 


. Set aside, where possible, such require- 


ments as are restrictive of a good student’s 
progress, thus increasing his freedom 
among the alternative facets of the honors 
and regular curriculum. 


. Build in devices of evaluation to test both 


the means used and the ends sought by an 
honors program. 


. Establish a committee of honors students 


to serve as liaison with the honors com- 
mittee or council. Keep them fully in- 
formed on the program and elicit their 
cooperation in evaluation and develop- 
ment. 


. Use good students wherever feasible as 


apprentices in teaching and as research 
assistants to the best men on the faculty. 
Employ honors students for counseling, 
orientation and other academic advisory 
purposes in the general student body. 
Establish where possible an honors center 
with honors library, lounge, reading 
rooms and appropriate decor. 


. Assure that such programs will be perma- 


nent features of the curriculum and not 
dependent on temporary or spasmodic 
dedication of particular faculty men or 
administrators—in other words, institu- 
tionalize such programs, budget them and 
build thereby a tradition of excellence. 


The inauguration of an honors program 


need not await the above full implementation 
but can be started where feasible and proceed 
in the direction of a full program. 
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Current Publications Received of Interest 


to Junior College Readers 


Anderson, Ronald A. and Walter A. 
Kumpf. Business Law. Cincinnati: 
Southwestern Publishing Co., 1961. Pp. 
xii + 948. 

In this sixth edition the treatment of 
the social and practical basis of the law, 
which has been a continuing feature of 
prior editions, is implemented in two 
ways: (1) a new first chapter, Social 
Forces and the Law, discusses the im- 
portant objectives of the law, conflict- 
ing objectives, and the law as an evo- 
lutionary process; (2) questions at the 
end of each chapter in subsequent parts 
are designed to relate rules of law that 
have been introduced in that chapter 
to the discussion of social forces in the 
first chapter. 


Austin, Mary C., Clifford L. Bush and 
Mildred H. Huebner. Reading Evalu- 
ation. New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 1961. Pp. v + 256. $4.50. 

This is a practical guide for teachers 
and school administrators in their eval- 
uation of reading progress both in the 
classroom and within the school as a 
whole. It tells what is being accom- 
plished as well as what can be done to 
help children develop reading skills. 
The books presents specific techniques 
for measuring a child’s progress and 
analyzes factors which contribute to his 
achievement. Its underlying theme is 
that growth in reading skills plays a cru- 
cial role in child development, and that 
methods and procedures for fostering 





progress must be understood by those 
responsible for reading programs. 


Beut, Rudyard K. and Henry H. Krenen- 


berg. Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion (4th ed.). New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1961. Pp. vi + 438. 
$6.75. 

The American high school: its aims 
and functions, curriculum, guidance, 
the youth who attend, and a compari- 
son of the high school with world edu- 
cation—these are some of the topics 
covered in the new fourth edition. It 
gives all prospective teachers a compre- 
hensive orientation to secondary educa- 
tion. It prepares students to aid in the 
solution of educational problems and to 
use the basic principles as a guide to the 
actual experience of teaching. 


Blackwell, Thomas Edward. College Law. 


Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1961. Pp. ix + 34/7. 
$6.00. 

This book does not represent an at- 
tempt to make every college adminis- 
trator his own lawyer. Its primary pur- 
pose is to give the college administrator 
an awareness and understanding of 
baisc law and legal concepts as they re- 
late to the colleges. It is intended to as- 
sist him in planning procedures in order 
to avoid the possibility of litigation. By 
calling attention to the importance of 
reviewing day-by-day procedures to 
make sure they include sound legal 
safeguards, it is intended to encourage 
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the recognition of incipient legal diffi- 
culties that require the services of an 
attorney. 


Cox, Philip W. L. and Blaine E. Mercer. 
Education in Democracy: The Social 
Foundations of Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1961. Pp. xviii 
+ 570. $6.95. 

Two experienced writers draw from 
sociology, economics, political science, 
and history to bring a truly comprehen- 
sive evaluation of American education- 
al institutions and their functions in our 
society. A “social science” approach to 
the study of the American educational 
system, this new text enables the stu- 
dent to comrehend the major dynamics 
of his society and the many ways in 
which the school must respond to them. 
The authors encourage the student to 
create his own judgments about any 
and all educational issues which come 
before him. 


Coxeter, H. S. M. Introduction to Geome- 


try. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. xiv + 443. $9.95. 

Introduction to Geometry provides the 
student and general reader with a lively 
yet rigorous exposition of the subject. 
Written by an internationally known 
geometer, this book not only reveals the 
inherent interest of geometry itself but 
also shows its usefulness in the study of 
kinematics, crystallography, statistics, 
and botany as well as in the study of 
other branches of mathematics. The 
unifying thread that runs through the 
whole work is the idea of a group of 
transformations or, in a single word, 


symmetry. 
Davis, Kenneth R. Marketing Manage- 
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ment. New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 1961. 


The material presented in this instruc- 
tors manual for Marketing Manage- 
ment is designed as an aid in the prepa- 
ration of notes for class discussion. 
Thorough preparation for a case course 
will require amplification of the ques- 
tions raised in these case comments. 
Material presented here seeks to cover 
only the broad problems raised in the 
cases. In many instances in preparing a 
case, the instructor may want to do 
some background reading on the topic 
involved. For this reason suggested sup- 
plementary reading has been noted at 
the end of most cases. Some of this ma- 
terial may usefully be assigned as sup- 
plementary reading for the students as 
well. 


Donaldson, Elvin F. and John K. Pfahl. 


Personal Finance (3rd ed.) . New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 1961. Pp. ix + 
717. $7.50. | 

This book was written to give practical 
help to the person who wants to do a 
better job of managing his personal fi- 
nances. The cordial reception that uni- 
versity professors, businessmen, and lay- 
men accorded the previous editions is 
evidence of the need for a book which 
is not highly technical and which pre- 
supposes not the fortunate possession 
of a considerable sum of money but 
only an intelligent interest in personal 
money matters. Personal Finance fully 
covers the content of college courses on 
the subject, yet its constant emphasis on 
practical applications will help anyone 
to whom personal finance is a matter of 
daily responsibility. 
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EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


A system of academic rank has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Education of 
Montgomery County, Maryland, for the 
110 members of the faculty at Montgom- 
ery Junior College, Takoma Park. The 
ranking system has been under study by 
various committees at the junior college 
over the past ten years. 

Instructional efficiency and scholarly 
attributes and contributions are the two 
broad bases of judgment in considering a 
candidate for advancement from one 
rank to another. One section of the plan 
deals primarily with the classroom per- 
formance of the faculty member as well 
as with personal and public relations. Six 
areas covered in considering advance- 
ment include: personal qualities, public 
service, attendance at professional meet- 
ings, work toward a higher degree, re- 
search, and publications. 

The system is flexible and its provisions 
are to be considered primarily as “guide- 
lines.” Advancement is not at this time 
related to salaries. Titles for the various 
ranks are instructor, assistant professor, 
associate professor, and professor. Judg- 
ments on advancement will be made by 


faculty persons under the direction of the 
dean. The College Policies Committee 
did the main work of formulating the 
ranking system. 


* * + 


“Higher Education and You” is the 
name of an illustrated 24-page booklet 
published this year as a community service 
by Bronx Community College of the City 
University of New York. The booklet, 
which covers everything from “how to 
study” to “how to pay for college,” is de- 
signed to help high school students and 
their parents make some intelligent deci- 
sions and choices about higher education. 

Chapter headings include, “Why 
‘Higher Education’?”, “Getting a Head 
Start,” “America Has Rich and Varied 
Facilities,’ “What School or College for 
You?” and “Financing your Higher Edu- 
cation.” 

The booklet was prepared by a faculty 
committee of Bronx Community College 
and the publication and distribution of 
the booklet was made possible by the 
1960-61 scholarship fund campaign of 


the community college. 
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The Stephens College House Plan, de- 
scribed in this column as a new program 
in last year’s October issue of the Journal, 
has proved so successful that the plan will 
be expanded for 1961-62. 

Supported in part by a three-year grant 
from the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, last year’s 
House Plan for 100 entering students con- 
ceived of learning and living as one ac- 
tivity. Its integrated and balanced ap- 
proach to liberal studies helped create in 
the residence hall and in the classrooms 
purposely set up inside the hall itself, an 
atmosphere conducive to a student’s in- 
tellectual growth and stimulating to self- 
learning and individual initiative. 

For 1961-62, two House Plans are be- 
ing created for first-year students. Each 
will be for 100 students taking five basic 
courses under five faculty members who 
will work exclusively with their 100 stu- 
dents, have offices in the residence hall, 
and conduct some of the classes within 
the hall. A third House Plan will be for 
second-year students who have been part 
of the first-year House Plan under way 
since September, 1960. 
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The death of Dr. Hugh G. Price, chief 
of the Bureau of Junior College Educa- 
tion of the California State Department 
of Education, on April 4, 1961, brought 
forth from his many friends throughout 
the junior college world expressions of 
appreciation for his personal qualities and 
his productive career. The following “in 
memoriam” was written by Dr. Price’s 
litelong friend, Jean Landon Taylor, di- 
rector of student publications, Compton 
College, California: 


“A pioneer friend of junior college edu- 
cation passed from the California and 
national scene when Hugh G. Price died 
suddenly at his desk in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Tuesday, April 4. As 
a friend and colleague of Dr. Price for 
more than a third of a century, I knew 
him as a fine teacher, an educational 
leader, and a friend of young people. 

“Appointed as chief of the bureau of 
junior college education in the state de- 
partment in 1958, he came with a rich 
background of experience in the field. As 
a teacher and a principal of Morgan Park 
Milite y Academy and Junior College in 
Chicayo for many years, he assisted in the 
creation of that pioneer junior college. 
From Chicago he went to Bethesda, 
Maryland, where he organized Mont- 
gomery Junior College in 1946. 

“In 1953 he was called to the director- 
ship of Ventura College and was instru- 
mental in the planning and building of its 
new campus. He was elected president of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges for 1954-55. In 1958 he was hon- 
order by his alma mater, Dennison Uni- 
versity, with a doctor’s degree. 

“Of Welsh ancestry, born in 1902, Dr. 
Price was tall and powerful, and although 
stricken with polio at the age of 16, he 
seemed, if anything, to gain only more 
drive from the crippling experience. He 
was a born leader and fine planner. His 
smile was quick as his wit; and his dedi- 
cation to education was as deep as his 
convictions as a devout churchman.” 
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Improving articulation between Flori- 
da’s public junior colleges and universi- 
ties was the purpose of the meeting held 
last May for mathematics, physical sci- 
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ences, and engineering faculties from 
both types of institutions. This was Flori- 
da’s first statewide meeting focusing on 
curriculum for transfer students in subject 
fields. 

Significant progress was made in ac- 
complishing the following objectives 
which the conference steering committee 
had established: 


1. To interchange information on what 
is being done at Florida’s state supported 
universities at the freshman and sopho- 
more level in chemistry, mathematics, 
physics, and engineering graphics. 

2. To interchange information on what 
is expected of a student transfering from 
a Florida junior college or other institu- 
tion to a state university, where the stu- 
dent expects to pursue a baccalaureate 
program in chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, or engineering. 

3. To establish a system of communica- 
tion in the subject areas of chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, and engineering 
between the junior colleges and the senior 
institutions of the state whereby a better 
understanding of course content and cur- 
riculum requirements can be effected, and 
where advance information concerning 
these matters can be publicized at an early 
date. 

4. To explore ideas whereby the institu- 
tions of higher learning of the state can 
assist one another in raising the quality of 
their programs, thus serving the people of 
the state. 


3. To get to know one another and be- 
come familiar with respective, yet mutual, 
problems. 


6. To set an example and lead the way 
for other academic areas which have sim- 
ilar problems. 
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A special feature of the conference was 
the exchange of course outlines and syl- 
labi which were brought by the university 
and junior college representatives. 

Newsworthy in itself is the fact that the 
above report is from the June, 1961, issue 
of The Transmitter, a two-page newslet- 
ter printed by the Florida State University 
“in the interest of more effective com- 
munication between FSU and Florida’s 
junior colleges.” 
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A business and industrial supervision 
program, unique in Maryland, has been 
initiated at Essex Community College, 
Essex, Maryland. Beginning this month, 
the program is designed primarily to pro- 
vide the graduate with skills and knowl- 
edge needed for success and promotion in 
jobs as foreman, supervisor, and generally 
in middle management work in both large 
and small industries and businesses. 

Among the courses included in the two- 
year program are: principles of super- 
vision, management controls, report writ- 
ing, job analysis and labor-management 
relations. In addition, the student enrolled 
in these courses will take courses for credit 
in general education, such as English, his- 
tery, physical and social sciences. 

The graduate will receive the Associate 
in Arts degree upon successful completion 
of the two-year business and industrial 
supervision program. 
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The Study Skills Program, which was 
offered last summer for the seventh time 
at Menlo College, Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia, reached an all-time high in enroll- 
ment. The program, which is the only one 
of its kind in the country, was initiated 
because the faculty felt that many enter- 
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ing freshmen, though possessed of good 
ability, do not have the tools of study or 
patterns of study to bring them success in 
college. 

The program is divided into English 
Study Skills and Math Study Skills. The 
English Study Skills program offers 
courses in reading for speed and compre- 
hension, vocabulary building and word 
study, an introduction to college work in 
outlining and note taking, and a series of 
lectures and discussions on study tech- 
niques and college orientation. 

Math Study Skills courses include the 
work in reading, writing, and study tech- 
niques as well as a review of mathematics 
from eighth grade arithmetic through as 
high a level of high school math as a stu- 
dent can handle. 
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“Language study without laboratory 
facilities is equal to the study of chemistry 
without its lab, or physics without the 
special apparatus needed,” says the report 
of a study on “The Language Laboratory 
as an Aid to Language Instruction in the 
Junior College,” issued last June by Flori- 
da State University. 

The study was made to meet the need 
for information on the use of audio de- 
vices which has become increasingly evi- 
dent with the renewed awareness of the 
importance of foreign language teaching. 
The report attempts to bring together the 
best thinking and most up-to-date infor- 
mation about language laboratories and 
their use for the considerable number of 
junior colleges which will be installing 
such language laboratories in the near 
future. 

“In the present need for foreign lan- 
guage study the junior college plays a 





vital role too often unnoticed not only by 
the government and other educational 
institutions, but by the junior college it- 
self,” the report states. 

Main topics covered by the 27-page 
study, which includes a bibliography, are 
“The Need for Foreign Language Study,” 
“Old vs. New Method of Language 
Teaching,” “Foreign Language Training 
in the College,” “Role of the Language 
Laboratory in Foreign Language Train- 
ing,’ “What Constitutes the Language 
Laboratory,’ and “Classroom Proced- 
ures.” 

Reproduction and distribution of the 
report were made possible by funds from 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation in con- 
junction with the Southeastern Junior 
College Administrative Leadership Pro- 
gram. The study itself was made by Mr. 
Glen Hinton, graduate student in Span- 
ish with the consultation of Prof. Herman 
G. James, Jr., and Dr. Victor Oel- 
schlager at Florida State University. Dr. 
Raymond E. Schultz, professor of educa- 
tion at that institution, coordinated and 
distributed the report. 


* & # 


A nationwide study of transfer students 
is under way at the Center for the Study 
of Higher Education at the University of 
California, Berkeley. The Center, with fi- 
nancial support from the U.S. Office of 
Education, is studying the factors affect- 
ing performance of transfer students from 
two- to four-year colleges in 42 four-year 
colleges and universities located in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Texas, Georgia, 
Florida, New York, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, and Kansas. Students who 
transferred from two-year colleges to the 
cooperating institutions in September, 
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1960, comprise the sample for study. 

In addition to examining the perform- 
ance of students, the study will give at- 
tention to articulation practices between 
two- and four-year institutions. An effort 
will be made to evaluate the effectiveness 
of various institutional practices as well as 
those growing out of state and regional 
plans for coordination. 

The research program is under the 
general direction of Dr. Dorothy Knoell 
and Dr. Leland L. Medsker. Dr. Medsker 
is vice chairman of the Center for the 
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Study of Higher Education, and Dr. 


Knoell was formerly in the Division of 
State Colleges in the California State De- 
partment of Education. 

The Center was urged to undertake the 
study by a joint committee of the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges, the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, and the 
American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers. This com- 
mittee has volunteered to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the project. 





This | Tried and Found Helpful 





Keeping Up with New Developments in Office Equipment 


Beulah Winfrey, School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, Missouri 


The School of the Ozarks is located in 
a rural area and a visit to nearby towns 
would not reveal as much office equip- 
ment as there is in the classroom. It is im- 
practical to make a trip into a city; there- 
fore, the following plan was used to ac- 
quaint students with the latest office 
equipment available. 

In office machine class, the writer as- 
signed students a research project in the 





library requesting information about the 
brand name of different types of equip- 
ment, the source of their reference, and 
suggesting they read and study the pic- 
tures to see what new features they found. 
The report was to be submitted in cor- 
rectly typed form. Thus, students were 
made aware of many more office ma- 
chines, they used the library, and they 
typed a report. 








The Community Junior College, by James 
W. Thornton, Jr. (John Wiley, 1961). 
Few books achieve as well as this one 

does the stated purposes of the author. In 
the preface Thornton states his purpose 
—‘to provide graduate students with a 
basic introduction. .’ to knowledge 
concerning junior colleges. In a most 
scholarly and effective way he summarizes 
and points up research findings, experi- 
ence, and philosophy. Not only will gradu- 
ate students find this valuable as a basic 
reference on the junior college, but others 
will also find it one of the most useful 
references in the field. 

Thornton does not attempt so much to 
bring new ideas to the concept of the 
community junior college as he takes an 
opportunity to summarize and review re- 
search and other information. 

The strengths of this book may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. an effective and logical organization of 


materials; 


2. a wide, varied, and intelligent selection of 
reference materials upon which discussion 
is based; 

3. a reflection of experience which tempers 


judgment and enables the author to make 
a “practical” approach; 
4. a careful selection of statistical materials 
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which are used effectively in demonstrat- 
ing a principle or in proving a point; 


5. a sufficient number of selected references 
to enable serious students to pursue the 
points the author has made even more 
thoroughly; and finally, 

6. the section on curriculum which demon- 


strates effectively the author’s wide ex- 
perience and scholarly approach. 


If improvements were suggested for this 
book they might be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. There may be a little too much para- 
phrasing of Medsker’s study, The Junior 
College: Progress and Prospect. Students 
might better spend their time in referring 
directly to that volume rather than have 
the author of this book rephrase it for 
them. 

Definitions of terms are often “California” 
definitions and may not be as readily ac- 
ceptable in other states. 

Chapters on faculty and student charac- 
teristics do not seem to be as strong as 
other chapters. This is in great measure 
due to the lack of good materials in these 
areas, however. 


In actuality, these weaknesses are negli- 
gible. This text may be recommended 
without hesitation to graduate students, 
new faculty members, or anyone inter- 
ested in the community junior college. 








J UDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


James L. Wattenbarger, Director 
Division of Community Junior Colleges 
State Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 


The Open Door College: A Case Study, 
by Burton R. Clark (McGraw-Hill, 
1960) 


This volume, one of the Carnegie Series 
in American Education, is a sociological 
analysis of one public junior college, viz., 
San Jose City College, California. The 
author, Dr. Burton R. Clark, Associate 
Research Sociologist at the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, has been engaged in 
research on educational institutions since 
1952. He began his studies in the field of 
adult education. Now, having completed 
this analysis of a junior college, he studies 
the liberal arts college. 

To say that San Jose City College “may 
not be typical of all institutions of its kind” 
is an understatement. As demonstrated in 
a companion study in this series, “an as- 
tonishing variety does exist” among the 
junior colleges both in organization pat- 
terns and declared purposes. 

The important contribution of Dr. 
Clark’s intensive case study is the applica- 
tion of sociological analysis to a junior col- 
lege. For this reason the Foreword, Intro- 
duction and Appendices should be read 
as preparation for the five main chapters. 
And while this is a dramatically and in- 
terestingly written account of the first four 
years in the life of a college which came 
into being under the most adverse circum- 
stances, it will be unfortunate if readers 
use the study as a basis for generalization 
concerning the junior college. Within a 
90-muile radius of San Jose are two con- 
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temporary and fledging junior colleges 
totally different in character. 

The purpose of this case study was not 
to promote a better understanding of the 
junior college but to indicate the forms 
that modern educational institutions are 
assuming. “The view taken here is that an 
organization develops an _ identifiable 
character and takes on roles in the larger 
society.” The attempt is “to delineate the 
character of San Jose City College, show 
how this character was determined, and 
indicate its consequences.” 

The author succeeded in finding a col- 
lege in an illuminating situation, one in 
which the character of an organization 
was formed by integration with its en- 
vironment. As Dr. Clark points out, what 
was studied were the ways in which an 
organization was formed and transformed 
by intense and external pressures, forces 
peculiar enough to illuminate in an em- 
phatic way the problem of achieving an 
organizational identity and role. 

The methods of institutional analysis 
applied to San Jose City College will, 
when applied to other junior colleges, 
bring to light the characteristics of each 
in its own right, the characteristics of 
“whole organization” or major compon- 
ents thereof. Such methods will serve to 
distinguish junior colleges on the basis of 
differing climates and will also aid in as- 
sessing the impact of a given college on its 
students. 

By the author’s admission, this study 
avoided an extended analysis of the larger 
scene in order to emphasize all the more 
the often overlooked administrative con- 
text. Many, if not most, junior college per- 
sonnel, will agree that the “study of for- 
mal organization is no less necessary to an 
understanding of junior college affairs 
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than it is to the work of a business firm or 
government office.” 

This reviewer found the “Roles and 
Problems of a Junior College” (chapter 
5) and “Note on Commitment” valuable 
and interesting. In the “Note” the author 
discusses the implication for current or- 
ganizational analysis which arises from the 
study. “Organizational theory,” says Dr. 
Clark, “needs to be accommodated to the 
fact that large classes of organizations 
start with their hands tied by others who 
are part of the administrative context.” 
Administrations of California Junior Col- 
leges working within the Unified District 
plan of organization should find it inter- 
esting, to say the least, to test if the se- 
quence in decision making is from work- 


ing under premises set by others to work- 
ing more on one’s own terms as some au- 
thority is gained. And if not, why not? 
This work is highly recommended. The 
reviewer hopes that many colleges will be 
inspired to self-study according to the pat- 
tern of Dr. Clark’s methodology and that 
the results of each study might be col- 
lected for further analysis by him. Further, 
the assistance which such an analysis 
could render to the process of self-evalu- 
ation or the preparation for accreditation 
procedures cannot be overestimated. 


Lloyd D. Luckmann 
City College of San Francisco 
San Francisco, California 
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